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Events of the Geek 


Mr. Asquita has made two important upeeches at 
Paisley which, with his answers to hecklers, outline a 
Liberal policy both of criticism and of construction. He 
declared a break with the Coalition, to which he left the 
choice of execution or felo de se. And he has also 
pronounced for a revision of the Treaty, and for peace 
with Russia. The Treaty was, he said, “ impossible ’’ to 
carry out, and we assume therefore that Mr. Asquith will 
actively promote the business of re-drafting it. The ideal 
of foreign policy he described as the conversion of the old 
State system into a ‘‘true international democratic 
polity,’’ based on “‘ self-determination.’”’ That language 
carries far. It, among other things, means that 
Liberalism must give Egypt and Ireland the power to 
decide their form of State life; that we must withdraw 
our support from the Treaty policy of annexations made 
against the will of the mass of the inhabitants (e.g. from 
an Italian annexation of the Southern Tyrol, and the 
refusal to Austria of the right of fusion with Germany), 
and that the League of Nations must be made a reality. 
Mr. Asquith also pronounced against conscription, 
favored a ‘drastic reduction’’ in armaments, and 
supported the withdrawal of our troops from Russia and 
from all “ incidental adventures.’’ He has now to make it 
clear that his policy is one of definite and formal peace 
with the Soviet Government, on reciprocal terms and 
guarantees for the freedom of the border States. 

* * * 

On constitutional and home policy, Mr. Asquith 
proposed a variant of the plan which this journal has 
long advocated—a small consultative Second Chamber 
proceeding partly from the Commons and partly from 
nomination. Such a body would, we think, have weight, 
and might on the whole be liberal as well as critical of 
all forms of State intolerance. This is already the 
direction in which, stripped of the absolute veto, the 
mind of the House of Lords begins to move. He favored 
proportional representation, or the alternative vote, and 
was against an “ Imperial Parliament.’’ On taxation he 





was willing to inquire into the case for a capital levy— 
treating the question as one of method, not of principle, 
and suggesting that a levy might prove fairer than a 
‘ sweeping ’’ income tax—accepted the special dealing 
with war fortunes, and declared for the taxation of land 
values, now, as always, the passionately pursued ideal of 
Scottish Radicalism. He opposed protective duties and 
proclaimed the open door for all nations, including our 
enemies. The programme, though incomplete on its 
social side, is Radical, and it is safe to say that Scotland 
would not have looked at anything less. Finance and 
nationalization have still to be taken in detail. Mr. 
Asquith spoke of land nationalization as a red herring— 
a rather perilous phrase to utter in Scotland’s ears. But 
for the moment men’s eyes are fixed on the more 
restricted problems of mines and railways. 
* * * 

AN important manifesto on Russian policy comes 
from Labor even more than from the Labor Party. The 
signatories speak for all our great staples—mines, rail- 
ways, cotton, iron, steel, printing—and they include the 
most respected as well as the most vocal of the leaders of 
trade unionism. The manifesto insists that the intrigues 
against Soviet Russia, conducted by men who hate her 
not because she is wicked but because she is Socialist, 
jeopardize the “ whole results of the war ’—the end of 
militarism, the reduction of armaments, the end of secret 


_ diplomacy, the unity and security of Europe. It urges 


that Bolshevism has modified both its terrorism and its 
doctrine of dogmatic communism, declares that a policy 
of extinction against it is impracticable folly, and 
hints plainly that if the autocratic Four pursue it, 
under this disguise or that, “ the forces of Labor”’ will 
refuse to continue it from the moment when they assume 
power. That is a pretty plain hint. Meanwhile, the 
Russian traders in London have spoken in favor, it would 
seem, of full trade with Russia, in place of the restricted 
dealings through the Co-operators. 
* * * 

THE test of Mr. Lloyd George’s latest. Russian policy 
will lie, as everyone realizes, in Poland. We do not 
believe that the Bolsheviks desire to “ attack ’’ Poland, 
for they are certainly war-weary though victorious, and 
only anxious to address themselves to their econo:nic 
tasks. Of that disposition there is much evidence. One 
telegram, as yet unconfirmed, states that Trotsky, the 
Carnot of the Red Armies, has now taken over the 
Department of Labor. A man of immense energy and 
adaptability, he aspires to the chief task of the moment. 
He passed after Brest-Litovsk from diplomacy to 
defence, and now goes from defence to production. 
Again, the definite Peace Treaty, which is just about 
to be signed with Esthonia, provides for great economic 
developments—the construction of a railway from Moscow 
to the port of Reval, and the placing of a contract in 
Esthonia for the building of 300 locomotives. The terms 
seem to be very generous to Esthonia, and they reveal 
the fact (which emerges also in other news) that the Reds 
have a big gold reserve, and want to use it at once for 
trade. There is no reason to suppose that they wish 
to treat other Border States, even Poland, in a less 
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* * * 

THE Dutch Government has returned the answer 
that was expected to the demand of the Allies for the 
extradition of the Kaiser. It is a firm and dignified 
refusal. It reminds the Allies that it was no party to 
the Treaty of Versailles, and admits no duty to give effect 
to its provisions. While it has no wish to cover violations 
of the solidarity of nations with its moral authority, it 
must base itself on the traditions of a country which has 
from the remote past been a safe refuge for the van- 
quished. If in the future the nations were to create an 
international tribunal ‘‘ competent in the event of war 
to judge acts alleged to be crimes, and liable to be 
punished by statutes passed previous to the commission 
of the acts,’’ Holland would obey its summons. In that 
hypothetical sentence the case against the present claims 
of the Allies is neatly summed up on purely juridical 
grounds. It is said that French jurists are preparing an 
answer to this Note, and to Sir Gordon Hewart is attri- 
buted the absurd idea of trying the Kaiser in his absence, 
but it may safely be assumed that the matter will now 
lapse. Far more serious, to our thinking, is the coming 
demand for the extradition of 800 German ‘‘ war- 
criminals ’’ to be tried by Allied courts-martial. The 
German Government, reviving a proposal originally made 
in the ‘‘ Times,’’ has again made proposals for their 
trial by mixed courts in Germany. If the Allies insist 
on the letter of the Treaty, they may bring about the 
fall of a Government, which is, with all its defects, the 
only alternative to civil war. 

* * * 

THE propensity of German Conservatives to political 
murder is a startling phenomenon in that classical land 
of discipline and order. Herr Erzberger is the latest 
victim. He has been wounded, not very seriously, by 
@ young student ex-officer, and had a lucky escape from 


rational way, if they really can get peace. On the other 
hand, if the Poles do insist on war, the inveterate 
Russian dislike of this kindred yet alien race would cause 
the Red Armies to fight with a formidable unanimity. 

* . * 

Wuat, then, do the Poles intend? They are 
balancing. M. Patek, who is in London, has made a 
statement which it is not easy to decipher. His tone is 
not bellicose in the old vein, but he says (1) that there 
is no Russia with which peace can be made, and (2) that 
Poland must “protect ’’ the population of the vast, 
vague territory which she has occupied outside her 
ethnographic borders. If he really means that he is 
too proud to treat with Moscow and claims in permanence 
for Poland this immense area of non-Polish territory, the 
outlook is hopeless. Evidently the Allies have given 
Poland no lead, one way or the other, for M. Patek 
states that “ owing to the changes in Paris, he is not able 
to take home with him the official answer of the Supreme 
Council to the definite proposals he had placed before 
it.’’ That is bad news, indeed almost the worst possible, 
for Poland’s proposal, if we are correctly informed, is 
not merely to hold the non-Polish territory she has 
already taken, but to advance in the South in order to 
occupy the Ukraine. That, of course, means a big and 
unlimited war, and apparently the Supreme Council has 
not vetoed the crazy plan. Meanwhile, a French 
General, lately in command of one of the divisions of 
Haller’s Polish Army, protests in “ L’CEuvre”’ against 
this ‘mad adventure,’’ and states that all the French 
officers serving in Poland are aware that the Poles are 
“ incapable of defending themselves.”” But do the Poles 
know it? 





assassination. It is only the leaders of the Left who are 
assailed in this way. Leibknecht, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Eisner, and Haase (to mention only the chief names) 
already made a long list in a very few months. Crimes 
of this kind were before the war at least as rare in 
Germany as here. They reveal the profound mental 
disturbance of a whole nation, morally and physically sick. 
Erzberger is a victim of endless personal attacks from the 
Right, for the simple reason that he is much the cleverest 
politician whom the governing Republican Coalition 
possesses. He is now prosecuting the late Finance 
Minister, Helfferich, a forceful but very reckless 
personality, for libel. The substantial charge against 
him is that he received as a director from Thyssen’s, the 
great steel firm, an annual salary of £2,000, which looks 
like payment for his political influence. In fairness to 
him it should be remembered that when in 1917 he came 
out in opposition to the annexation plans of the 
industrialists, he resigned from Thyssen’s. The trial 
will decide his political future. 
. * * 

WE incline to think that there may be method in the 
apparent madness of the steps which the German Govern- 
ment is taking to break the opposition on the Left. It 
is playing, we suspect, to Mr. Churchill and others who 
incline to see in it a possible force to be used against 
Bolshevism. It is making strenuous efforts to move 
Paris not to insist on the reduction of its army. To this 
end it must be able to show that its army is really 
required to deal with its own “‘ Reds.’?’ We now have 
fairly full evidence about the demonstration before the 
Reichstag, in which 40 persons were killed and 400 
wounded by the machine guns of the military police. 
Photographs show a vast, unarmed crowd, including a 
large proportion of women and children, standing quietly 
with umbrellas up. At one door there was a tussle with 
the police, but all the evidence is that only a minute 
fraction of the crowd joined in it, or knew of it. The 
idea that a revolutionary cowp had been planned is 
merely fantastic. In Prussia the newspapers of the 
Independents have been suppressed and their leaders 
imprisoned under martial law. These are bad tactics. The 
German Republic will never placate either British or 
French Imperialists, for Mr. Churchill is merely an 
erratic exception. The danger is that it may alienate 
Labor, which alone is likely to bestir itself to revise the 
Peace Treaty. 

‘ * * * 

Amvone the arguments advanced for depriving 
Germany of her African colonies was the danger, on 
which even General Smuts laid stress, that she might 
build up a military empire based on the conscription of 
the natives. It was never to our thinking a plausible 
reason, for Dr. Solf, the Colonial Secretary, was proposing 
a general agreement against arming or conscribing the 
natives, long before his country’s defeat. It turns out 
(as we predicted) that France, on the other hand, is 
carrying out a scheme of African militarism on the most 
ambitious scale. Compulsory military service for all 
natives of military age was decreed for French West 
Africa on July 30th of last year, and on December 12th, 
the decree was extended to Madagascar and Somaliland. 
Service is for three years, and the black army will number 
about 200,000 men, a figure which does not include the 
Algerian or Moroccan levies. Writing in the “‘ Daily 
Herald,’’ Mr. E. D. Morel, on the authority of French 
Colonial and Military papers, states that the intention 
is that this negro army shall spend two of its three years 
of service in France, or in the European armies of France. 


Foreed service, as he predicts, will be imposed 
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successfully only after bloody and constant fighting in 
Africa, for the negro justly regards conscription as a 
revival of the slave trade. Will other Colonial Powers 
follow the French example? As a basis for French 
military ascendancy on the Continent this plan has its 
advantages. An army of brave and well-trained savages 
strikes peculiar terror; it is immune from Socialist 
propaganda, and can be used against strikers and 
Bolshevists as well as Germans. But will the League of 
Nations have nothing to say to this scheme? 
* * * 


Tas “ Manchester Guardian ” has given details of a 
most significant development of modern economic 
Imperialism. Lord Leverhulme, in the name of Lever 
Brothers, is trying to acquire all the issued ordinary 
shares of the Royal Niger Company. He will pay £6 10s. 
a share, 6} times its nominal value, though the market 
price is only £4 10s. About eight millions are involved. 
He evidently reckons on large undeveloped possibilities, 
and, from his point of view, he may be right One must 
read this news in the light of two other facts: (1) the 


rapid amalgamation, trustification, or alliance of the’ 


manufacturing businesses which use African vegetable 
oils, as the raw material of soap, candles, and margarine, 
and (2) the fiscal policy of the Coalition, which by impos- 
ing an export duty on palm kernels unless consigned 
to buyers in this country, shut out foreign competition. 
Now the chief manufacturing firm is seeking to absorb 
the chief colonial trading company. The ultimate result 
will be that a single monopoly will control the whole 
process by which the oil-bearing nut becomes a cake of 
soap or a pat of margarine. The native grower and 
collector, the English consumer, and the foreign con- 
sumer will be equally helpless, and the British Empire 
will, in effect, exist to guarantee the monopoly. 
* * * 

Unver the White Terror a general election has been 
held in Hungary, and the result is, of course, a triumph 
for the anti-Semitic (or as it calls itself the ‘‘ Christian ’’) 
coalition and the conservative Peasant-Clerical groups. 
Not only the Social Democrats but also the Radicals 
abstained, very wisely, for no meetings are possible and 
their press is destroyed. This election is, in fact, the 
counterpart of Bela Kun’s. In both the Opposition was 
excluded, and the ‘‘ contest ’’ lay only between different 
sections of the dominant party. A monarchy is now 
assured, and the King, it is said, will be Prince Otto, the 
eldest son, aged seven, of the King-Emperor Karl. We 
imagine that the new era will be short-lived. 


* * * 


MEANWHILE, we continue to receive in private letters 
details of the repression in Hungary. The prisoners, all 
untried and uncharged, are kept in gaols usually unsani- 
tary and always overcrowded. The women in some of 
these are at the mercy of male warders, and there are 
repeated and well-authenticated stories of ill-treatiacnt. 
The suspects are interned (as the decree, whici we have 
before us, makes clear) solely on the decision of the 
police, and among them there are none against whom any 
criminal charge can be preferred. Further trials are 
about to take place of officials of Bela Kun’s administra- 
ition, and all who had any share in it are held to be 
constructively ‘“ murderers,’’ though most of them were 
engaged in economic or educational work. The 
Allies created this appalling “ Whits’’ Government: it 
is their duty to control it. It seems to reckon especially 
on the goodwill of this country. We refuse to believe 
that the Foreign Office is unable to stop these judicial 
murders. 





Mr. RecinatD McKenna, in his first address on 
Thursday to the great banking amalgamation of 
which he is chairman, had to survey that financial 
and economic chaos in which nobody sees a straight and 
safe path out, and in which some see no way out of it at 
all, but only the death of industrial Europe. Mr. McKenna 
does not appear to attach great importance, as remedies 
for high prices, to either increased production or to the 
deflation of the currency. ‘‘ Increased production will 
bring down prices to a certain extent, but the purchasing 
power of the world measured in money cannot be 
materially diminished.’’ He thinks prices will remain 
permanently on a far higher level than in 1914. Mr. 
McKenna explained that the State had been a great 
borrower from the banks. This led to an immense 
increase of deposits, and ‘‘ as they remained outstanding 
long after the commodities they were raised to pay for 
had been consumed, they have been an inevitable cause 
of a rise in prices. Loans by the Bank of England to 
the Government have a much greater effect in raising 
prices than any other form of Government loan.’’ 


* % * 


Ir is supposed that the miners’ delegates, who are 
meeting in London to consider the tactics of their 
nationalization campaign, and to interview the Premier 
concerning the high price of industrial coal, coal owners’ 
profits in the export trade, the shortage of domestic 
supplies, and the effect of high coal prices on the cost of 
living, will come to no decision on the matter of a new 
national wages movement, which some of the delegates 
are urging. For they have seen Mr. Lloyd George, 
and have agreed to wait for the report of the independent 
accountant on the financial position of their industry. 
The miners assert, after examining the figures, that 
though 10s. a ton has been taken off domestic 
coal, the remarkable prices which the collieries 
are receiving for coal sent abroad has _ raised 
the average price of coal considerably; and domestic 
coal, of course, has become scarce. The miners 
believe that domestic coal is being diverted, and they are 
suggesting that the fortunes the mine-owners are making 
should become excess profits in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and might be used to reduce the cost of living. 
They have estimated this amount as between fifty and 
sixty millions, and they told the Premier, in effect, that 
though they might demand their share of it in wages, 
they preferred that it should go to benefit the whole 
community. 


* * * 


Mr. Jon GULLAND, whose death we regret to 
record, was a type of the more democratic Whip who, 
since the days of Mr. Tom Ellis, began to supersede the 
old aristocratic control of the Liberal Party. For our 
part we should like to see not only the personnel of 
party management changed in the Radical direction, 
but its spirit also. We do not know whether both 
branches of the opposition parties are short of funds, 
and we are informed that the Labor Party is. The older 
organizations, so long as they hope for office, can indeed 
rely on a flow of subscriptions, some of which at least 
are expected to run back to their source on a tide of 
“honors.”’ Hence the secrecy of the funds of which the 
Whips dispose, and their partial character. Surely the 
time for that sort of thing has gone by. If the Liberal 
Party is to survive, it will have to “live openly ’’ on the 
public fund; just like a Nonconformist Church or a 
Salvation Army, or any other piece of social evangelism. 

Let those who pray pay. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


WHAT MR. ASQUITH CAN SAY. 


Mr. Asquirn’s candidature for Paisley has awakened 
an interest which is in itself a tribute to the personality 
of the man and the importance of the event. It is felt 
that if he goes down, the Liberal Party, of which, in 
spite of the rival attraction of Mr. George, he remains 
the leader, will sink, it may well be not to rise again 
for a generation. The memories of one part of the 
electorate, and the instincts of another, may well revolt 
against such a decision. ‘Nor is the country anxious to 
see the last of Mr. Asquith. A sovereign Parliament is 
still the centre and depository of its political power, and 
Mr. Asquith is much the best living exemplar of the 
Parliamentary man. His dignity and reticence of 
demeanor temper the vulgarity of the Press and relieve 
the eternal effervescence of Mr. George. If loyalty to 
friends is still held in honor, Mr. Asquith should stand 
high above his contemporaries. And if a calm mind is 
of use in an unquiet world, then this eminently reason- 
able man should have his place in the criticism and the 
shaping of its policy. 

If the man therefore speaks for something valuable 
in the State, should not his principles give it an assurance 
of the stability of which it stands in need? Like the Empire 
of the Hapsburgs, the old kingdom of Liberalism is all 
but divided and given away. Mr. George threatens one 
half, and Labor claims the other. But has Liberalism 
become a thing unwanted and unprized? It had a 
message, which in its day was as definite as that of 
Labor. It was the founder of political democracy. It 
was not Karl Marx, but John Bright who said, “ The 
nation in every country dwells in the cottage,’’ and “‘ If 
a class has failed, try the nation.’’ And the party which 
Bright and Gladstone finally created were not the middle- 
class intelligentsi« to whom they made their first appeal, 
but the enfranchized millions of to-day. This 
emancipated mass was free to shape its destinies— 
economic and political. But the early Liberal states- 
manship did not think in terms of pure nationalism. 
Cobden, Bright, Gladstone, were pacifists and inter- 
nationalists. Liberal thinkers and legalists opened the 
age of arbitration, and so long as their leaders kept 
armaments low, resisted conscription, and maintained 
the open port, seemed about to realize the almost 
miraculous conception of a Liberal Commonwealth, 
gradually replacing the cult of militarism and Empire. 
The Third International could build no _ better; 
we can conceive a militant Socialism making a 
worse job of its international relationships. 

If, therefore, the outlook of Liberalism on foreign 
affairs was limited, it was enlightened and pacific, and 
when Mr. Wilson spoke of “‘ self-determination,’’ he 
merely caught up a far-sounding echo of its Victorian 
faith. But Liberalism had its blind eye, and 
that was turned on _ industry. Its leaders 
may or may not have thought that the rule of capitalism 
would last for ever. But they clearly thought that it 
could regulate itself. Bright wanted the people to have 
control of foreign affairs, and to see them pull down the 
diplomatists and the ‘‘ foul idols’’ to which diplomacy 
bowed the knee. But it never entered into his head that 
they might want to control the factories. When, therefore, 
Socialism framed its indictment of the great industry, 
its attack breached one side of the Liberal position, 
though it left another substantially unimpaired. And 
then Liberalism underwent its great moral change. One 





half of it, including its later directorate, became 
Imperialist. It accepted the armed peace and the war 
of estimates, and finally, when German militarism broke 
bounds, formed its War-Coalition with the Tory Party. 
In that act, it may well have seemed to constitute Labor- 
Socialism its rival and its heir. The war broke up our 
political society. The older Parties coalesced, and 
in their second union at least mixed their principles as 
well as their forces. What but a Labor Party could 
henceforth stand between the living and the dead, and 
bring Governments to the test of definite principles? 
Labor, men, and especially young men, argued, might 
lack the ability of the Liberals, and be far behind them 
in experience of Government. But who wanted the old 
“‘ experience ’’?? What the world called for was a party 
uncommitted to the wars and the treaties, the balances 
and the traditions, of the old European combinations, 
and able to join hands with the new democratic forces 
emerging, with pain and effort, from the universal ruin ; 
in a word, A PARTY OF THE REACTION FROM WAR. 

It is at this point of the controversy that Mr. 
Asquith can, if he wills, make a great contribution to 
the politics of the hour. Labor holds, in our view, the 
promise of the future. But Labor is not yet ready for 
power ; and at present it is really engaged not so much in 
destroying its enemies, or even in planning its own 
future, as in conducting a flank engagement with 


Liberalism. And its group of leading men includes no 
one commanding figure. It so happens, there- 
fore that there is only one man in_ the 


country who can give a decided turn to the struggle to 
avert the second war in which a section of the Govern- 
ment is striving to involve us. The false peace of 
Versailles has left two legacies to statesmanship. The 
first is the reconstitution of Central Europe. The second 
is the making of peace with Soviet Russia. The way to 
the first end lies through the revision of the Treaty, 
especially on its financial side; the path to the second 
lies through the recognition, for the purposes of inter- 
national trade, of Soviet Russia. Mr. Asquith is 
not called on to settle the whole problem of our Russian 
relationship. What he can do, and what Paisley, if it 
elects him, will, we think, expect him to do, is to proclaim 
A POLICY OF PEACE AND RECONCILIATION FOR ALL Europe, 
excluding no Power that is willing to make peace with 
us and to observe peace with our Allies. We have 
authority for the statement that this is the desire of the 
Soviet Government of Russia, now practically in com- 
mand of Siberia as well as of the vast interior from the 
Baltic to the Caucasus. In other words, it is a possible 
and a proper goal of British statesmanship to re-open the 
whole European market through its Russian gate, and 
thus to restore the broken circle of international 
commerce as well as to secure a fair chance for British 
trade in the economic exploitation of the untold wealth 
of Russia. 

That that is good morals, good sense, and 
good politics, no man knows better than the Prime 
Minister. But while Mr. George is in office he is not 
in power, and the spirit which has hitherto controlled 
him is dominant in his party and press. Both forces are 
combining to lead the country into a disaster which, 
coming as the crown of the war, will either exhaust and 
antagonise Capital and Labor for generations, or finish 
civilization altogether. Now it is not the business of 
Liberal statesmanship to stop at the backdoor through 
which, it may be, the Prime Minister hopes to find a full 
re-entry into peace with Russia, and through her with 
Europe. Nor can rational men rest content with the 
mixture of peace and war which Mr. George manipulates 
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with one political aim, and Mr. Churchill with another. 
We cannot be surprised if the Soviet) Government answers 
the co-operative overture with the retort: “One thing or 
another. If you want trade with a country you must 
talk not only to its private citizens, but to its 
Government. And if you mean peace you must ensue 
it. Cease blockeding our ports, starving our people, 
bribing and intriguing with our enemies, and inciting 
them to invade our lands and destroy our industries and 
credit.’’ There is no answer to this criticism, and if Lenin 
makes it as we understand he has made it, a clear and 
honest decision should be pressed upon the Government 
with the full force of Liberal and Labor criticism. 

Essentially, therefore, Mr. Asquith’s task, as we 
conceive it, is to restore to Liberalism its place in the 
national consciousness, to establish it as an organ of 
definite ideas, and to use it as a means of rescuing the 
country from a Government which merely distracts its 
mind. Reunite Liberalism to its moral purposes—use it 
to bring back peace to Europe, and restore the almost 
lost conception of political justice, to preach disarma- 
ment and practise it, and avert a second and fatal con- 
vulsion, to carry hope and reconciliation to Germany, and 
to effect the re-admission of Russia into the society of 
nations, and, be its influence small or great, it will revive. 
If Mr. Asquith’s candidature at Paisley is conceived in 
this spirit and embodied in clear and uncompromising 
language, it eannot fail. 





THE NEW SALVATIONISTS. 
THE world is not too cheerful or lively a spettacle at this 
moment, and we must therefore be grateful for such 
entertainment as we can find. We have before us, 
thanks to the kindness of the British Empire Union, an 
account of a three months’ campaign in Yorkshire, in 
which the officials of the Union trace for us, as soberly 
as they can, the astonishing progress made by one of its 
lecturers, Captain Parsons, who has spent three months 
in converting the hard-headed men of Yorkshire to the 
doctrines for which that body stands. We should doubt 
whether there has been anything equal to this per- 
formance since the days of John the Baptist. Every- 
where the story is the same. Great audiences collect, 
in the most critical, not to say hostile temper. Even at 
Bridlington, where the natural ferocity of the inhabit- 
ants is tempered by the influence of visitors from less 
savage parts, there were at first rude questions about 
the Sankey Report, and some of the miners ‘“‘ thirsted 
for the speaker’s blood.’”’ At Hull, we are told, 
** Socialists openly threatened speakers with death.’’ 
The Bradford meetings ‘‘were exceptionally rough.’’ At 
Beverley some barbarians asked stupid questions like 
this: ‘‘Seeing the B.E.U. is against dealing with 
Germany, how is Germany to pay the £5,000,000,000 
indemnity?’ Altogether the minds of this strange 
population seem to be not less crude than their manners. 
All the more striking then is the remarkable triumph 
of patient and quiet courage over stupidity and coarse- 
ness which the Union is able to record. Not only, we 
are told, were all questions answered with complete 
success, but vast audiences, sustained by the zeal of 
rapid conversion, stood for long hours in cold and rain, 
and the speakers left amid scenes that recall the 
pilgrimages of Wesley and Whitefield. Captain Parsons’ 
most dramatic success, we should imagine, was his 
success at Middlesbrough, where, speaking to an 
audience of 3,000 persons, he carried his resolution by 
a majority of precisely that figure. If Captain Parsons’ 





life is spared, we ought to see some astonishing results 
at the next election. We do not remember at the moment 
any election in which the successful candidate’s majority 
was exactly equal to the electorate. 

Unfortunately, in these days when the price of locusts 
has gone up like everything else and even the wild bees 
are not ashamed of reducing output, a mission cannot 
be carried out as cheaply as in the days of John the 
Baptist. A week in the wilderness at Bradford or 
Middlesbrough costs, we learn, not less than £50. It is 
therefore suggested that private people who want to have 
a week of Captain Parsons in their own neighborhood 
should pay that comparatively small sum for the satis- 
faction of enabling the ‘‘ workers to hear both sides of 
the case.’’ As we glance down the names of the sup- 
porters of the Union we feel confident that this suggestion 
will be taken up. ‘‘ Among thousands of business 
firms ’’ the first name of all is that of Mr. J. W. Bulmer, 
whose fame as a spinner must in common fairness be put 
to the credit of Bradford, as a set off to the rough 
manners of the Socialists. Mr. Bulmer could tell his 
fellow countrymen more than most people of the success 
that business enterprise can achieve if only the State 
and the workers keep their stupid hands off it. Nobody 
who has the good fortune to be clothed in the products 
of his famous mills is likely to question his attachment 
to the ideas of the British Empire Union, or to have any 
fear of his coquetting with nationalization. When men 
like him go Bolshevik, it will be, as Lord Rosebery once 
said, the end of everything, and society will hang 
together literally by the last thread. There are other 
names, too, that will inspire similar confidence, land- 
lords like the Dukes of Somerset and Northumberland, 
millionaires like Viscount Astor and Lord Iveagh, states- 
men with a reputation for profound and statesmanlike 
views like Sir Ernest Wild and Colonel Archer Shee, and 
not least of all there is that great working class leader, 
Mr. Havelock Wilson, of whom Mr. Churchill said the 
other day that he had done more than any other man to 
impress the highest kind of patriotism on the workmen 
of the country. These names give some idea of the 
forces arrayed against the Labor Research Department, 
and against the power of the trade unions to-day. For 
it is clear from the prospectus that Bolshevik, in the 
mouth of the British Empire Union, has the wide 
connotation that Mr. Lloyd George gave to it at the last 
election. The Labor Research Department is specially 
mentioned and the campaign against nationalization, 
which is defined as the first object of the Union, affects 
men like Mr. Clynes and Mr. Thomas as much as more 
extreme Labor leaders mentioned in the prospectus. The 
enemy is the Labor Party. 

But the great mission does not depend on voluntary 
enterprise alone. We learn with interest that the 
Government is associated with it in a novel way. “We 
have obtained a concession,’”’ so the circular runs, “ from 
the Income Tax authorities, whereby trading members 
will be allowed to debit as a trading expense any 
contributions towards the funds of the British Empire 
Union. Therefore, in making out your Income Tax 
returns, the amount given to our funds can be entered 
on the form in the same way as similar charges which are 
allowed, e.g., insurance premiums.’’ There was a Civil 
Servant who, when drafting a letter meant to express a 
dignified rebuke, was fond of the phrase “The 
Commissioners observe with surprise.’’ Unfortunately 
the Commissioner who was actually to sign the letter 
demurred to the formula. ‘‘ At my age,’’ he said, “ I will 
not admit that I am surprised by anything.’ There 
was a time when people would have rolled their eyes on 
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reading an announcement that the Income Tax 
authorities had made a present from the public purse 
to a propagandist body which exists to oppose a policy 
recommended by a Royal Commussion. We shou!d have 
been rather taken aback, for example, if the Income 
Tax authorities had subscribed in this way to the funds 
of the brewers when they were opposing the propaganda 
for the policy recommended by the Licensing 
Commission, or to the funds of the Land Union or the 
Tariff Reform Union, or the Frec Trade Union, in the 
midst of the controversies with which these bodies were 
concerned. But our capacity for surprise was exhausted 
long ago; it is safe to say that whatever emoticn might 
be excited by an announcement that the Government Lad 
decided to subsidise the election funds of the Coalition, 
surprise would not be one of them. None the less we 
hope that the House of Commons will show a lictle 
curiosity about this particular transaction. 

Mr. Churchill prepares us in the “Sunday Herald ”’ 
for a still more intimate association betweer the 
Government and the interests concerned in this 
campaign. Mr, Churchll has been most things in his 
day. At the last election he was for nationaliang the 
railways, and (there was an impression that the projwosal 
was popular) it was understood that the Government had 
adopted that policy. He has been Free ‘Jrader and 
Protectionist, Ulsterite and Nationalist, little Navy man 
and big Navy man, pro-German and anti-German. The 
energy with which he defends his latest cause is the 
measure of the conviction with which yesterday he 
defended its opposite. He now launches a new and 
characteristic proposal, borrowed from America. He 
sees in America, where a system of repression is at the 
moment in force for which the closest parallel is to be 
found in the old German Empire at its worst, a model 
for all democratic societies. He asks us to admire the 
spectacle of thousands of persons, ‘‘ rounded up all over 
the States and despatched across the Atlantic foaming 
and howling ’’ (how aptly these vivid words suggest the 
contrast to Mr. Churchili’s own sober and collected 
reasoning) and he bids us follow this example and 
expatriate our Jacobins and Bolsheviks, all those who 
are dissatisfied with the present arrangements of our 
society. 

Let us come down to details. The most con- 
spicuous type of Bolshevik, as Mr. Churchill and the 
British Empire Union conceive that character, is of course 
Mr. Smillie. The British Empire Union name him and 
Mr. Cramp as their two chief adversaries. What 
then Mr. Churchill proposes is that Mr. Smillie should 
be expatriated. Mr. Smillie happens to think that we 
should have a better world if the nation owned the mines 
and worked them on a plan of joint control. He believes 
that it is unnecessary for miners and their wives and 
children to be crowded in hovels that have been described 
by inspectors in language which revolts the public, though 
it leaves Mr. Churchill’s composure unaffected. He is not 
for a catastrophic policy. He does not propose that the 
poor should imitate the rich who seized the property of 
the monasteries and the rich treasures of the old parish 
churches and the common lands, and go establish their 
houses for some centuries to come. He leaves the 
tradition of plunder to Mr. Churchill’s own class. But 
it is undeniable that if his policy is carried out, 
Mr. Churchill’s class will have less wealth, and less power 
over the lives of tkeir fellow men, than it has enjoyed in 
the past. Now Mr. Churchill considers that his country- 
men are so deeply attached to the prestige of that class, 
that after a war in which millions of men have died for 
ideas of freedom and equality, they will follow him in 





this prescription. We shali see. Mr. Churchill told us 
last summer that his friend Admiral Koltchak was on 
the point of settling the fate of Lenin. Is he quite sure 
that he knows his countrymen better than he knew 
Russia, and that, if the nation has to make the painful 
choice, it will be Mr. Smillie who will be carried 
“foaming and howling’’ across the seas? We have 
always regretted that Mr. Churchill was too modest to 
offer his distinguished services in the field to 
Admiral Koltchak. We do not despair of their meeting 
one day to talk over their reminiscences. 





THE REIGN OF PUBLIC LAW. 

Tue ex-Kaiser has become, since his dynasty fell, an 
insignificant and even pitiable figure. Though he 
still lives, indeed because he still lives, one reckons him 
among the minus quantities of politics. If he counts at 
all, he counts as a negative value; so far from adding 
anything to the cause of monarchism, militarism and 
reaction, he weakens it. His craven flight from Berlin, 
and the revelations of his own letters and annotations, 
have shown us the febrile nature of the man, oddly com- 
pacted of romanticism and vulgarity, violence and weak- 
ness, vanity and irresolution. In his quiet refuge in 
Holland, broken in nerves, in fortune and repute, he 
serves the whole Continent as a warning against the 
mischiefs of personal rule. There was just one circum- 
stance which might have made the fallen Emperor in some 
small degree a danger once more to his own country and to 
civilization.* If the Allies had realized Mr. Lloyd 
George’s plan of trying him in London before a court 
of his enemies for offences the gravest in morals yet 
unknown to law; above all, if they had sentenced him 
to any penalty other than the condemnation of man- 
kind, the man who is to-day an embarrassment to his 
partizans would have become an asset, and a sentimental 
legend would have softened in the mind of the German 
people the just verdict of history. The cult of Napoleon, 
which restored his dynasty three and thirty years after 
Waterloo, owed not a little to St. Helena. We are 
fortunate in having to deal with an enemy, never in 
himself formidable either as soldier or politician, so 
manifestly broken that it is impossible to conceive an 
attempt on his part to recover his power. If our 
national leaders had possessed a dignity worthy of our 
power, they would never have dreamed of disturbing his 
death in life. From this folly the firmness and self- 
respect of the Dutch Government has saved us. 

Unimportant as the ex-Emperor may be in his own 
person, we look on this act of the Dutch Government 
as the first real step towards the vindication of the public 
law of Europe. To the few remaining advocates of the 
policy of ‘‘ hanging the Kaiser’? that may seem a 
surprising assertion. It was, indeed, with some idea of 
asserting the majesty of this law that they proposed to 


try him. A parody of justice is always the worst injury ~ 


that it cah suffer. In common matters we should all of 
us prefer to see a dozen criminals escape punishment 
than to see one criminal punished by a flagrant straining 
of the law. It would be wearisome to repeat the old 
arguments. The proposal to bring our captive, as it 
were, in chains, to make a pageant for the London mob, 
revealed clearly enough the workings of the electioneer- 
ing mind. A court of the victorious Allies would not 
have been an international tribunal. Its verdict in 
trying an offence unknown to international law could 
have rested neither on precedent nor on international 
legislation. If it had expressed the moral sense of man- 
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kind, it would have injured that moral sense far more 
deeply by combining the parts of plaintiff, accuser and 
judge. The Dutch answer in its deadly moderation has 
put the objections adequately, though with an ingenious 
courtesy. 


** Tf in the future it were in the intention of the 
nations to establish an international jurisdiction, com- 
petent in the event of war to judge acts alleged to be 
crimes, and liable to be punished by ‘statutes passed 
previous to the commission of the acts, it would be for 

_ Holland to associate herself with the new régime.” 
There is no overt criticism here. But by stating the 
conditions under which the trial of the Kaiser 
might conform to law, the Dutch Government has 
implied a criticism as cogent as it is polite. The inter- 
national tribunal has yet to be created. The statutes 
have yet to be passed. To try a man by an improvised 
court for acts which no law defines as crimes, is not 
justice, but lynch law. Lynch law may be a cruel and 
barbarous process: its one redeeming feature is that it is 
the passionate act of a crowd. Lynch law, with all the 
forms and decorum of justice, is something worse than 
the outrage of a mob. It is a parody of law perpetrated 
by those who should be its guardians. 

For five long years international law has ceased to 
exist in the civilized world. In their blockades, 
embargoes, and submarine campaigns, each of the belli- 
gerents interpreted or twisted or broke the law as seemed 
to him good. It is much that we observed the humanities, 
as our enemy did not. We may fairly say for ourselves 
that we caused neutrals as little inconvenience and 
suffering as we could, subject to our absolute dominion 
of the seas, but we cannot truthfully say that we kept 
the law. The vehement protests of Mr. Wilson’s neutral 
days stand on record. Never once in these many contro- 
versies was a disputed point of law submitted to arbitra- 
tion. Nor even since the armistice (as in the case of the 
German vessels purchased during the war by Holland) 
have we consented to any impartial testing of our own 
reading of the law, not even when neutral interests were 
involved. In much larger matters, notoriously in our 
war upon Soviet Russia, we have so acted that every step 
which we have taken has been a flagrant offence against 
law. We have levied war without a declaration of war, 
blockaded without a declaration of blockade, and we have 
even obliged neutrals to conform to the state of war, and 
to recognize a blockade which our Foreign Office declared 
to be no blockade. One was often tempted to ask, during 
the nightmare of this Russian war, whether any hope 
remained in our lifetime of reestablishing international 
law in any form whatever. If Powers may act, as the 
Allies have acted in Russia, without feeling the need of 
regularizing their procedure, will they even so much as 
pause to recollect the obligations laid down in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations? If peoples grow 
accustomed to the idea of blockading and invading, with- 
out so much as an ultimatum or a declaration, will they 
be shocked, or even surprised, if the next belligerent omits 
the new formalities and delays prescribed by the Cove- 
nant? The spectacle of Poland, involving herself in 
war with five neighbors in as many weeks, supplies the 
answer. This war to end war has in fact made war the 
most familiar of international relationships. 

In this process of “rattling into barbarism ’’ Holland 
has called a halt. She has dared to say “No”’ to Powers 
of whom the least could crush her single-handed in a 
month. That in itself marks an epoch. For five years 
no State has ventured to say “ No”’ to the Allies. The 
idea of the reign of public law in Europe is capable of 
several definitions, but a good working definition of it 
would be—“ Such a state of Europe as allows the least 
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State to say ‘No’ to the greatest, and to say it with 
impunity, when right is on its side.’’ If ever there comes 
in our lifetime a moment when little Austria, for 
example, dares to say “ No’’ to France, and carries the 
dispute to arbitration, we shall believe in the return of 
law. Holland enjoys too much deserved respect in the 
world to fear any crude reprisals. Not even a year ago 
would the crudest of our Jingoes in office have proposed to 
punish her by invasion or blockade. What she risked was 
the less outspoken hostility which might have taken some 
indirect means, economic or diplomatic, of venting its 
annoyance. She will suffer nothing of the kind. We 
have so far recovered our sanity that she will rather 
gain than lose by saying “ No.’’ Her Note, a model of 
dignity and good manners, has had a good press; we all 
respect her the more for it, and in their hearts we imagine 
that even Ministers are relieved that Holland has saved 
them from themselves. The best to hope for Europe is 
that) Holland's experience will embolden others. The 
victors will go on dictating to the world, and the bare 
thought that law can limit might will be lost in oblivion, 
until one of them loses a case at arbitration, and has to 
make amends to the least! of these little States. 

Two years ago when we were dreaming hopefully of 
the League of Nations, we coafess that we undervalued 
its legal side. We wanted to see it developing above all 
a democratic organization. We hoped that it might 
evolve a popular assembly which would really dare, by 
legislation, to make large changes in the world, to redress 
flagrant wrongs, to bring about by peaceful means the 
changes which hitherto have only been wrought by war. 
We looked forward to an ambitious economic structure, 
which might even have rationed the world’s raw materials 
to each people according to its need. To-day such 
developments seem distant, and one thinks of them as 
the conquest of the next generation. The immediate 
need of the moment, the foundation of anything further, 
is the simple recovery of the idea of law. It may seem a 
modest ambition to hope for the creation of a strong 
international tribunal, and yet in the world in which we 
live it looks almost Utopian. The League, we believe, 
exists. Its Council has even met. It met, indeed, to make 
arrangements for some sort of sham “international ’* 
jurisdiction in the Saar district. One could hardly have 
a more perfect illustration of the function which the 
victors assign to the League. They decree injustice: it 
gives to their violations of right and principle the 
sanction of seeming law. The League has no say in the 
question whether France shall occupy the Saar for 
fifteen years and appropriate its mines for all time. Its 
duty is to act as policeman for the victors. It met merely 
to execute the provisions of the Allies’ Treaty, and there 
was no one even to inquire whether ‘“‘ the League ’’ as 
such accepted the Allies’ orders. What neutrals think 
is clearly expressed in the official memorandum accom- 
panying the Bill which provides for Holland’s adhesion 
to the League, which the Dutch Government has just laid 
before the Chambers. 

‘The League, as it stands, bears a totally different 
aspect from what had been originally hoped for and 
expected. The Covenant bears the impress of its 
origin. It creates a League with a dual nature, in one 
respect a League of victorious Powers intended to 
forward the realization of specific political aims, 
born of the struggle and the victory, and in the other 
respect a general political organization of nations to 


ensure an international society founded on peace and 
justice.”’ 


That is quietly but clearly stated. Even more 
revealing is the doubt whether “the decisions of the 
League would be impartial and founded on law and on an 
honest international policy.”’ 
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For any change in the governing body of the League 
we may have to wait many years. It will be, quite 
frar.kly, a mere continuation of the Allies’ Supreme 
Council. If even one neutral of independence and high 
moral standing had been admitted to the Council, the 
outlook would have been brighter. But instead of electing 
Holland or Switzerland or one of the Scandinavian States 
to sit on the Council, the Allies fixed on Spain, precisely 
the last of all the neutrals to risk anything for a political 
principle. In these conditions our hopes must be fixed 
not on the Council but on the Tribunal yet to be created, 
not on politics bution law. The League, we believe, will 
be unworkable, and may become an unconscionable 
tyranny, unless in default of any democratic basis it 
evolves a strong Tribunal. It must be a court which 
will dare at need to say to the Council that its decisions 
are ultra vires, a court which would venture to tell it, for 
example, that it must not blockade a State without 
fulfilling the legal formalities, nor refuse to ‘‘ recognize ”’ 
a de facto Government merely because it dislikes its 
politics. We need a court, such as all sound Federal 
Governments develop, which will protect the individual 
States against the Central Power, and impose on that 
Power some limits to its arbitrary will. We must build, 
if we build soundly, on the foundations of international 
law which the world had laid before the war. Precisely 
because it recalls us boldly and firmly to the decencies of 
the half-submerged civilization of the days before the 
flood, the Dutch Government has deserved well of 
Europe. The Great Powers in the long riot of force have 
abdicated their moral leadership. The best hope for the 
League is that the neutrals should assert themselves 
within it. 





_ 





LABOR VISITORS IN IRELAND. 
[From Our Irtso CorRESPONDENT. | 


In the development of the Irish position our attitude 
towards English political missions has altered. At one 
time it was roses, roses all the way. The Union of Hearts 
was proclaimed in the capital and, in the country, as the 
“‘ Freeman’s Journal’’ once felicitously misprinted it, 
the missionaries ‘‘ were cordially deceived by the parish 
priest.’” The Labor delegates have not had that 
experience. They came into an atmosphere charged with 
indifference or suspicion. They were regarded as minor 
accomplices in the English control. The sins of the 
Liberal Party were visited on their heads. A trades 
union demonstrated in the streets against their inactivity 
towards the Motor Permits Order. Unjust criticism was 
directed against Mr. Henderson’s view of self-determina- 
tion at the Berne Conference. His advocacy of federal 
devolution in last month’s ‘‘ Ploughshare’’ was coldly 
contrasted with Mr. James Sexton’s statement in 
Washington of the Irish policy of the Labor Party. 
Finally the injudicious wording of their first newspaper 
notices did nothing to smooth their way. It was not to 
be expected that Dail Eireann or Sinn Féin would wait, 
hat in hand, on the door-mats of the Shelbourne Hotel, 
nor is Liberty Hall more complaisant. However, it is 
to the credit of the delegation that these difficulties were 
adjusted at the cost of some loss of time and disarrange- 
ment of programme; a useful lesson was, no doubt, 
learned and the delegates saw facts more clearly in the 
absence of incense. 

_ They visited Dublin, Thurles, Tipperary, Cork, 
Limerick, and Belfast. They met Mr. Arthur Griffith 
and Mr. Eoin MacNeill; saw the Irish Industrial Com- 
mission in session ; interviewed deputations from Unionist 
Associations of divergent views, trades councils and labor 
groups, and were the guests of the Lord Mayors of Cork 





and Limerick, of the Rotary Club in Dublin, and of the 
Irish Dominion League. Within the limits of a short 
visit they have honestly ascertained the opinions of all 
parties in Ireland. Sympathy, real or assumed, and 
receptivity, are the badges of such missions; but candor 
was not lacking in these interviews nor difficulties glided 
over, so that despite the hostile prepossessions I have 
suggested there has been, in the end, little unfriendly 
criticism of the visitors, and Mr. Adamson, in particular, 
made a favorable impression. 

It would be improper to anticipate the report which 
the delegates mean to publish, but certain broad facts 
were laid open in their inquiry which must bulk largely 
in their minds. The first is the identity of the political 
aims of Labor, outside the north-east, and Sinn Féin. 
Both recognize the Irish Republic not as a political 
objective or a de jure authority, but as a living fact. 
Much ink has been spilt in endeavoring to establish a 
difference between the two organizations in their views 
of the ideal social polity. No doubt in the early days 
of the movement the opinions of a few men gave color 
to this attempt, but since 1916 the two organizations have 
broadened and approximate. The statement of policy 
read at the opening session of Dail Eireann and their 
interview with Messrs. Griffith and MacNeill should con- 
vince the delegates of the profound democratic faith of 
modern Ireland. Secondly the delegates must have 
satisfied themselves of the futility of seeking the support 
of an Irish representation at Westminster and a reversal 
of the abstention policy. Here also an attempt has been 
made to discover differences between Labor and Sinn 
Féin. Mr. Adamson and his colleagues are in a position 
to estimate its value. Finally what emerges most clearly 
from these discussions is the necessity of recognizing an 
equality between the two nations before adjusting their 
quarrel. Friendship can only exist between equals. 
Whether this recognition takes the form of acknowledg- 
ing Dail Eireann or converting it into a Constituent 
Assembly is substantially immaterial, but peace will only 
be established by an arrangement between Westminster 
and some such Assembly. The difficulties were freely 
and mutually recognized ; on the one hand, the magni- 
tude of the task of converting the English electorate to 
the idea of the republic and, on the other hand, govern- 
ment by tanks being abandoned, how will a Labor 
Government hold Ireland from its national rights? 

These interviews and the patient hearing of minor 
deputations were fortunately not the only aids to the 
delegates’ education. Nor was it only that the results 
of the municipal elections were before them, though it 
must have interested them to fiad that with proportional 
representation, Dublin, with a population of 300,000, 
returned only one candidate to its corporation who went 
forward on the Unionist programme, while Labor, Sinn 
Féin and Nationalism drilled wide holes through Belfast 
Carsonism and captured Derry. But in this matter of 
educating our foreign visitors, the Military Government 
in Ireland can always be relied on effectively to co- 
operate. Following on the shooting of a policeman in 
Thurles the armed guardians of peace ran amok through 
the town with rifles, bombs and hand grenades the night 
before the arrival of the delegates, so that the town pre- 
sented to its visitors an arresting monument to the 
governing ideals of law and order. Proceeding thence 
to Cork the delegates stumbled upon the ~pectacle of an 
Irish Industrial Commission being chivied by the police 
from the premises put at its disposal by the municipality, 
and its sessions suppressed. This Commission, function- 
ing, it is true, under Dail Eireann, is explicitly non- 
political. Its work is the inquiry into Irish industrial 
resources ; its personnel and its witnesses are men of the 
most divergent political views. Its evidence is forbidden 
publication in the Irish press and may be read only in 
England. 

Finally, the mind of the Military Government was 
tersely expressed for the benefit of Mr. Adamson and 
his colleagues in the interview given by Lord French to 
M. Marsillac and published in ‘‘Le Journal” of 
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December 20th. Lord French explains the system under 
which he works. ‘‘ There appears,’’ he says, ‘‘ to be a 
law to which this country (Ireland) will be eternally 
subject. Once more we shall suppress the agitators. A 
period of apparent calm will ensue. And then once 
more the trouble will commence again.’’ A philosophic 
cavalry-man! More cynically still he ascertains the 
cause of these discontents and in this he repeats the 
opinion of Mr. Macpherson. ‘‘ The principal cause of 
the trouble is the virtual stoppage of emigration for the 
last five years. There are here 100,000 to 200,000 young 
people who normally would have expatriated them- 
selves.’’ Can a more damning indictment be laid against 
any government? 





Russian Poland, Prussian Poland, | 


Austrian Poland, Russian Finland, Russian Esthonia, 
Austrian Bohemia, have all steadily grown in population 
for the last sixty years under foreign rule. Alone in 
Europe Ireland shows a dwindling population. Lord 
French considers this normal. So did his predecessor, 
Lord Carlisle, who spoke complacently of Ireland as ‘‘ the 
fruitful mother of flocks and herds.’’ The English 
Government has always regarded this situation with 
tacit and sometimes explicit approval. Even a candid 
mind like Lord Robert Cecil’s overlooks it, and is 
unaware of material grievances in Ireland. This shame- 
less statement illuminates the English Government of 
Ireland with a sinister ray, and we are correspondingly 
grateful to the Viceroy. 











THE DISMEMBERMENT OF RUSSIA. 


BY A. F. 


Tue negative consequences of the military dictatorship 
in Russia are so evident, that it would be very difficult 
to admit that they are ignored or misunderstood by the 
most talented and experienced statesmen of England. 
Perhaps the nature and the aims of the intervention of 
the Allied Governments in Russian home affairs will be 
clearer to us if they are appreciated in their connection 
with the policy of the Entente as regards the so-called 
“small nationalities ’’ of the Russian State. 

For Russia, the fate of the Baltic and the Baltic 
Islands is perhaps even of a greater importance than 
the fate of Ireland for England. Caucasus plays in 
Russia’s life hardly a lesser part than India in the life 
of the British Empire, while the future of Ukraine is 
just as intimately connected with the future of the whole 
Russian State as the future of Scotland with the life of 
England. limperial Germany estimated very well 
the enormous importance for Russia of her un-Russian 
or half-Russian provinces. She understood that to dis- 
member Russia, to isolate its centre, means to pronounce 
« death sentence on the whole Russian people; and she 
pronounced it in Brest-Litovsk accordingly. 

We all remember the indignation of the official 
representatives of the Allied countries, whenever they 
mentioned the Brest-Litovsk Peace Treaty. ‘‘ The 
annulment of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty ’’’ was the 
common motto cf Russia and her Allies. In that 
question, however, there occurred the same misunder- 
standing as in the intervention; whilst the Russians 
requested a real annulment of the Brest Litovsk 
Treaty and the restoration of Russia as it existed before 
the Bolsheviks’ coup d’état, the Allied Governments were 
chiefly concerned with the apprehension lest all the 





advantages resulting from Russia’s disruption should | 


fall to Germany. 

The programme inspired by that kind of mentality 
began to be carried out by the victorious States imme- 
diately after the defeat of the Central Powers. The 
pretexts used were of a varying nature. France’s chief 
argument was the creation of a cordon sanitaire, a 
‘‘ sanitary barrier ’’ out of small but nationally healthy 
States against the barbarian Bolshevist Moscovy. 
England mostly supported its national policy in Russia, 
as was done a little bit earlier by Germany on the plea 
of the necessity of defending “ the rights of small nations 
to self-determination.”’ 

IT am not a ‘‘centralist’’ and still less an 
“imperialist.” A liberated Russia presents itself to 
my mind only as a perfect federation, as a kind of United 
States of free peoples: and that idea of Russia as a 
democratic federation is the idea of the whole Russian 
democracy, of the whole Russian Revolution. Russia, 
liberated from the yoke of the Tsardom, showed in 
practice during the few months of her existence that 
for her ‘‘ the rights of nations to self-determination ”’ 
was a guiding principle of her internal policy regarding 
small nationalities. At the very beginning of the Great 
Revolution the Provisional Government announced the 
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independence of Poland, though at that time the Polish 
question was regarded by the Allied Powers as a question 
of Russia’s internal policy; the whole of Poland, with 
Posen, Warsaw and Cracow, being included within the 
borders of Russia. The Provisional Government granted 
to Finland such a margin of autonomy as to make that 
country practically independent. The Government of 
the Great Russian Revolution laid the foundations of 
autonomy also for the Ukraine and Baltic Provinces 
and had in view to put the question of Russia’s federaliza- 
tion in its full purport and significance before the Con- 
stituent Assembly. 

Russia’s federalization is quite a different thing from 
Russia’s Balkanization. The dismemberment of Russia 
against her will and without asking the consent of the 
Russian people is an injury to the most vital interest of 
the people and is an open act of hostility towards Russia. 
On that point there is not the least dissension amongst all 
Russian political parties without exception. 

Thus the official organ of the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment, ‘“Ekonomitzeskaia Zizn,’’ writes :—‘‘There is only 
one way open to us: to strengthen by all means the Red 
Army, giving it a sufficient supply not only of man power, 
but of technical power, and to re-unite to Russia as soon 
as possible the Donetz Basin and Caucasus—these chief 
sources of our economic existence—before our good 
friends, the Allies, have pumped out from those countries 
all the existing supplies for themselves.’’ And there 
you have Denikin’s declaration of the English policy in 
Caucasus published in the English newspapers of 
December 28th, 1919 :— 


‘“‘ Denikin wireless message states that the policy 
and conduct of the British Authorities in Transcau- 
casia is giving rise to misgiving and tending to 
weaken the existing Anglo-Russian friendship. Their 
ill-considered separatist policy is calculated to encourage 
the small nationalities in their excessive demands for 
absolute independence. This is only preparing the way 
for the Balkanization of the whole of Eastern Europe.”’ 
We are seemingly confronted with a riddle. Why, 
indeed, has Denikin to protest against the English policy 
in Russia? A convinced supporter not of a federative, 
but of a centralized Russia, is he not at the same time 
persona gratissima of the British Cabinet? It is, 
perhaps, exactly because the unlucky dictator is kept in 
power by the force of foreign bayonets that those 
bayonets make no ceremony on the Russian borders. 

Does it not really seem as if the English Cabinet, 
by destroying in Russia all national democratic 
power, by creating there and supporting autocratic 
Governments deprived of national trust and consequently 
unable to defend national interests, only smooths the way 
towards realization of the Brest-Litovsk programme of 
the dismemberment of Russia? Does it not really appear 
as if the two seemingly incompatible lines of policy, the 
support of the reactionary centralists within Russia and 
the protection of the separationists in the un-Russian 
provinces, are but links of one and the same chain, 
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gradual stages towards one and the same goal, the 
maximum weakening of Russia? 

These questions are extremely serious. This or that 
way of answering them will determine, for many years 
to come, the mutual relations between the Russian and 
the English people. In Russia the representatives of 
Great Britain are leading a distinctly Russophobe 
policy, and in that respect the protest by General 
Denikin must be supported by every Russian. In 
order to ensure protection and support of the 
English authorities one must be or at least one 
must seem a Russophobe. ‘‘ We live now exactly as we 
did under the German régime,’’ said to me recently a 
native of Caucasus of un-Russian extraction. There are, 
of course, many tempting things in Caucasus, as naphtha, 
manganese, copper. Of course, the cotton of Turkestan 
is a product very useful for English industry; of 
course, the de facto protectorate over the late Russian 
provinces in the Baltic promises enormous achievements 
for English Trade. But are there not some other more 
serious considerations lying at the root of the British 
policy in Russia? On November 17th Mr. Lloyd George 
made a speech in the House of Commons. One passage 
of that speech seems to have passed more or less unnoticed 
by British public opinion, but it left a deep and 
lasting trace in the soul of every Russian. This passage 
in a speech of the Prime Minister of the British Empire 
sounds especially bitter to the Russian Democrats and 
Radicals, who under the Tsardom always contrasted in 
international politics the Germanophile policy of the 
Court and Conservative circles with their own decisively 
anglophile orientation. This passage is as follows :— 

* Let us look well at the difficulties. On one side 
you have the Baltic States ; then Finland, Poland, and 
in the Caucasus Georgia, Aserbeijan and Russian 
Armenians ; then you have Koltchak and Petliura. All 
of them are anti-Bolshevist forces. Why are they not 
united? Why cannot you unite them? It is because 
in one essential question their ends are incompatible. 
Denikin and Koltchak fight in order to achieve two great 
ends: their first end is destruction of the Bolsheviks 
and establishment of a good government in Russia. 
That aim might unite all. But their seeond task is 
re-union of all parts of Russia. It is not for me to say 
what line of policy must be observed in that question 
by the British Empire. One of the greatest statesmen, 
a man of deep intuition, who did not belong to the 
party of which I belong (Lord Beaconsfield), that man 
deemed Russia, great, gigantic, immense, always 
strengthening her power, rolling like an avalanche 
towards Persia and the borders of India and Afghanistan, 
he deemed that country the greatest danger that may 
possibly menace the British Empire.” 

Then Mr. Lloyd George enumerates all the un-Russian 
nationalities that, in his opinion, are opposed to the re- 
union with Russia. 

As you see, the chief point of the passage is couched 
in very guarded language, but its meaning is quite 
clear to anybody possessed of any knowledge of the 
history of mutual relations between England and Russia. 
Great Russia is the greatest danger for England! Lord 
Beaconsfield, that inexorable foe of Russia, has been 
smuggled back to life from the world of shadows as the 
best authority on the Russian question. But we are 
removed from Beaconsfieid’s epoch by more than half-a- 
century. And it always seemed to us that a wall has 
been constructed between that epoch and our time; a 
solid wall of the corpses of those Russians, soldiers and 
officers, who have fallen on the battlefie!d for the sake 
of the victory whose fruits are now being harvested by 
all the Allies of Russia, and by England in particular; 
by all except Russia itself. 

A policy inspired by the desire not to allow a strong 
but democratic Russia to recuperate is a very dangerous 
policy, especially when pursued by our late Allies. Only 
those Englishmen are entitled to advocate dismember- 
ment of other States, and of Russia in particular, who 
are ready to grant full independence to all the parts of 
the British Empire that are desirous of it. It is only 
through the creation of a few great world federations 
of free peoples that the real and firm foundation of the 
peace of the world will be laid. Federated Russia is an 
indispensable element in the new structure of inter- 
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national relations, without which any attempts to create 
the League of Nations are destined to fail. 

I must dwell on another link in the Allied policy in 
Russia, namely, the blockade. It is hardly worth while to 
repeat that this form of struggle stands in contradiction 
to the most elementary principles of humanitarianism. 
A systematic, merciless starving to death of hundreds of 
thousands of helpless women, children and old men, that 
is going on for years under the eyes of the whole of 
cultured humanity—what a dreadful symptom of the 
moral dissolution brought by the four years of war! As 
to the practicability of the blockade, as a means of 
fighting Bolshevism, a few words will suflice. 

From the economic point of view Bolshevism is 
nothing but an inevitable result of a complete dislocation 
of the economic conditions of the country brought about 
by the blockade that during the war was felt by Russia 
far more acutely than by Germany itself. It would be 
rather strange if the consequences (Bolshevism) of a 
certain cause (blockade) disappeared, if the cause itself 


“is kept up artificially. 


Second, being a result of the blockade, Bolshevism, 
as an economic system, is bound to continue while the 
blockade continues. It is very well recognized and even 
publicly confessed by the Bolsheviks themselves. 

Thus in the official Moscow paper ‘‘ Economitches- 
kaia Zizn ’’ in the leading article from October 9th, 1919 
(No. 225), we read as follows: ‘‘ Whilst expelling our 
own foreign capitalists who before the Revolution 
managed to get hold of a considerable part of our 
industry, we are opening now to them new ways of 
exploitation in the shape of concessions and allowing to 
work on capitalistic lines. The penetration of the foreign 
capital into the Soviet Russia and its part in it, will 
serve as a stimulant to make our own capitalists work, 
who will try to re-establish in full their rights, their 
order and their old forms of life. . . 4 Then 
capitalism will not be abolished within the borders of 
the Soviet Russia, but to the contrary, will strike firm 
roots in the soil. . . . .’’ 

This argument is a good commentary on Lenin’s 
Peace proposals. It clearly shows that the leaders of the 
Soviet Russia understand very well that with the raising 
of the blockade, the last fiction of a Socialist régime in 
Bolshevist Russia will at onc2 disappear. Moreover, it 
is only then that the Belshevist /ypnos will be lifted from 
the minds of the Western Europe, for then everyone will 
see the primitive capitalistic and reactionary essence of 
the Bolshevist system. 

In conclusion, I think that at the present time the 
things that are most important for us are as follows :— 

(1) There must be a final and decisive end to the 
alliance between the Russian reaction and the Govern- 
ments of the great Western Democracies, 7.¢. it is neces- 
sary to ensure that the English Government and other 
Governments of the Allied Powers should actually cease 
giving any help to the Russian military dictators. 

(2) All the representatives of the Allied Govern- 
ments who take an active part in the internal affairs of 
Russia must be immediately recalled. 

(3) A special Parliamentary Committee must be 
instituted to inquire in detail into the activities of the 
wepresentatives of the British Government, who 
attempted to overthrow by means of conspiracy the 
democratic Russian Governments. 

(4) The raising of the blockade, which has brought 
the great country to starvation and economic dissolution. 





A HZondon Diary. 
Lonpon, Fripay. 


I HAVE an interesting and, I think, an authentic 
account of the general tendencies of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, as well as of its attitude to Mr. George’s policy of 
trade through the Russian Co-operators. Probably there 
will be a refusal to treat on this basis. Russia is a Socialist 
State, and it proposes to engage in foreign trade through 
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State agents and a State bank. But Socialism or no 
Socialism, it is not prepared to allow a Government which 
levies indirect war on it, blockades its ports, sustains 
invading armies, and fosters rebellion within its borders, 
to set up foreign trade with a selected body of its 
citizens. ‘‘ We are the de facto Government,’’ it says, 
“and if you want peace and trade, we are the proper 
medium for conveying those blessings to our people and 
yours.’’ How can this position be assailed? That Lenin 
wants peace, is undoubted. Militarily the Soviet Govern- 
ment is master of the situation. It is now in virtual 
command of all Siberia through the Social Revolutionary 
Party, with which it is in close alliance. It is well- 
served by its generals—many of them ex-Tsarists, and 
the rapid concentration of the Red armies on Denikin, 
after Yudenitch and Koltchak had been disposed of, 
was a brilliant military feat. It is probably 
accessible to the pressure of a growing All-Russia Party, 
which is by no means disposed to tolerate separation in 
the Ukraine, and even looks askance on the Baltic 
Republics. But no Bolshevist section even hankers after 
the old Imperialism. There is, therefore, no danger to 
Poland which Poland herself, under Clemenceau’s and 
Churchill’s incitements and intrigues, does not provoke. 
Still less need there be fear of a great Asian propagandism, 
with India as its objective. Again, that depends on us. 
If the Bolshevist animal is attacked, it has the habit of 
defending itself. Mr. George’s task is to keep Mr. 
Churchill in order. Then the Indian “ marches’’ will 
look after themselves. 


MEANWHILE, there is a splendid prize for the country 
which has the sense to make its peace with Soviet Russia. 
The Bolshevists are real politicians. They have plotted 
out a great scheme of national transport and exploitation, 
and they are ready and anxious to call in foreign capital 
to work it. They will bid for the best organizing talent 
in the market, and pay not only its market rates, but a 
handsome premium on them. Do the Fricks and the 
Merzes and the Geddeses of the future want their 
£30,000 a year? Then Lenin is their man. Nor are the 
back claims of European capital to be ignored. The 
Bolshevists are ready to pay interest on British under- 
takings (such as the Petrograd trams) that they have 
taken over, as well as to respect and remunerate the 
capital they hope to attract to their plans for opening up 
the limitless resources of Siberia. But they want peace. 
And they consider it is for Mr. George to say whether he 
will give it them. 


Tue general truth about them is apparent to all but 
the fanatics of the “ Times ’’ and the War Office. Their 
victory is one of superior force, intelligence, morale, and 
capacity for organization. They are the brains of Russia, 
and with all their sins, they have given it (in the midst 
of civil strife and external war) the ablest govern- 
ment it has ever known. Is that a fable? Ask any British 
officer what he thinks of their rivals, the Whites, and of 
the profligates, drunkards, and gamblers who lead them, 
and who, after a day or two’s fighting, troop back to their 
cafés and their life of vodka and cards and women. In 
contrast with them, the Red camps are Puritan con- 
venticles, cut off by an iron discipline from drink and 
dissipation, and fired too with a stern enthusiasm 
unknown to the dregs of Tsarism that clog the White 
levies. As to atrocities, I imagine the scales can be held 
pretty evenly between the two parties. Yudenitch lost 
his cause by cruelty and “ tactlessness ’’—as the Russians 








call it—no less than by incapacity. For example, he had 
bribed five Red Commissars to betray the secret of the 
Bolshevist positions. When he got the information, he 
hanged the informers—to encourage the rest. Similarly, 
Denikin’s habit on his northern march was to announce 
to an unsurrendered town that he would shoot every 
man who had had dealings with the Bolshevists. As this 
proscription included the majority of the inhabitants, 
the citizens usually decided that it was better to fight 
Denikin than to open their gates to him. Peasants found 
their land taken from them and restored to the old 
landowners, so that in whole districts the people rose 
en masse against the Whites, cut off their retreat, or 
destroyed their communications. I have read the story 
of their career in Esthonia, told by a British officer 
who was no friend of the Bolshevists. It was a tale of 
cruelty, insolence, folly, and absolute reaction. Say 
what we will of the Bolshevists, these people are 
impossible. 


MEANWHILE, our own policy threatens to leave us 
without a single friend in Russia, Red or White. I 
suppose the country imagines that the blockade has come 
to an end. Nothing of the kind. The Scandinavian 
ports are loaded with goods ready for transport into 
Russia. They cannot get through. Even supplies for 
British prisoners were stopped at the frontiers by 
Finnish ‘“ Whites,’’ acting, it is said, on our 
suggestion. And I am afraid our officials are 
not guiltless of the childish persecution which 
M. Litvinoff has suffered at the hands of the hotel- 
keepers of Copenhagen. Perhaps they will explain to the 
Foreign Office whether it is necessary for a man who 
really carries the fortune of more than one country on his 
back, to sit for hours in corridors with his baggage in the 
intervals of being driven from one shelter to another. 
That is not the only comedy of his mission. Boycotted 
by the Ministers, M. Litvinoff is besieged by the commis- 
voyageurs. A throng of merchants and their represen- 
tatives wait on him, beseeching for speech, for trade 
favors, orders, permits, and what not. After all, a 
Government that may soon stand for one hundred 
millions of people is not exactly a negligible commercial 
asset. 


Mr. CHURCHILL must begin to feel his position, for 
he strikes wild, and even the “ Times’’ remarks casually 
of his proposal in the ‘‘ Sunday Herald ’’ to deport the 
British Bolshevists, that it is evidently Mr. George’s 
intention to deport him first. But does he? Times have 
changed. If Mr. George had been in Gladstone’s place 
in 1886, he would never have let Chamberlain leave his 
Cabinet. He would have kept him, and then concocted 
a dope, composed of equal parts of Unionism and Home 
Rule. Sowith Mr. Churchill. While the War Secretary 
remains in the Government, the pattern of our Russian 
policy is bound to be a crazy quilt of war and peace, 
approaches to Bolshevism and rebuffs of it, and alternate 
coquetries with the Border States and betrayals of them. 
The Government has been warned again and again of 
the perils of this feebleness. The reports of the generals 
in command in Northern Russia have been singularly 
faithful. They warned us of Yudenitch, of the character 
of the White levies, and of the offence that was being 
given to the democratic sentiment of these much-tried 
little States. They were either ignored or suppressed. Now, 
no doubt, the Churchill influence, which was furiously, 
unthinkingly White, is sensibly abated. The Whites 
therefore begin to turn against the Allies. Are the 
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Reds conciliated? Not a whit. The old intrigues go 
on. And Mr. George cannot stop them as long as 
Mr. Churchill’s unresting genius is there to fomert them. 
Then why not get rid of Mr. Churchill? Well, because 
he is part of the perpetuum mobile of Georgian 
Government. He is hated, as no public man has been 
hated since Castlereagh, and he is indispensable. He 
drags his chief down with the democracy, and shores 
him up with the Tories. He is the poor relation for 
whom a chair must be found at the feast. He is the Marplot 
who has the key to the drawer where the fatal secret 
is hid. And he must go on ruining the country because 
Mr. George does not see his way clear to governing it 
without him. 


Mr. Barnes seems to have made the only possible 
answer of a self-respecting man to Lord Birken- 
head’s declaration of war on Labor. Mr. Barnes has 
not been fastidiously sensitive to his past. He might, 
one would think, have rejoined the ranks of Labor (or 
left those of its enemies) a little earlier, and put a trifle 
more enthusiasm into his parting bow to the authors of 
the Versailles Treaty. I imagine that so good-hearted a 
man must have signed that document with some mental 
reserves and even some spoken regrets. But the habit 
of acquiescence in evil grows in our political society, and 
the prime movers count on it and profit by it. They 
know that respectability usually endorses their cheques 
and whitens their platters, and they act accordingly. 
Therefore one is always glad to see a check administered 
to the process by which the honester members of a 
Government proceed from one point to another in an 
agreement they do not feel, persuading themselves that 
they can influence from within the policy that is con- 
tinually being shaped without them and against their 
better judgment. Mr. Barnes was such a man. He 
was kind and considerate and by no means an 
impassioned or embittered egotist. And he possessed 
some natural gifts of speech and leadership. But they 
could find no fit exercise in such company as he has just 
left. I preferred the Secretary of the Engineers, as I 
knew him. 


I cannot applaud too warmly Mr. John Bailey’s 
onslaught in the “Times’’ on the mishandling of 
Shakespeare’s verse by almost every English actor and 
actress that I have heard declaiming it. Their govern- 
ing mistake is, as Mr. Bailey says, that they recite verse 
as if it were prose, and thus destroy its musical method 
and intention. But they kill Shakespeare’s meaning as 
effectually as his music. If they can stress the wrong 
word, they do it. If they can mar a plain meaning, or 
miss a spiritual intuition, they do it. As a rule they 
prefer to rest the voice on the one word in a line which 
is of no significance whatever. Their incompetence is so 
habitual that one suspects in it a common source of 
artistic insensibility—the notion of being rather cleverer 
than their author. But it is no use merely preaching to 
our untaught and amateurish crowd. As it happens, 
there is now being nightly presented in a London theatre 
an almost perfect example of how the Shakespearian 
line should be spoken, and the noble Shakespearian color 
and its dignity and emphasis revealed. If our actors, 
young and old, would realize the measure of their incom- 
petence, Mr. Moscovitch’s rendering of Shylock will 
supply them with all the necessary material, and at the 
same time provide a working model for their improve- 
ment. 

A Wavyrarer. 





Wife and Detters. 





PROPAGANDA BY FAKE. 


WE suppose that never in recorded time has an idea 
been received by this distracted world with such wide- 
spread and simultaneous joy as the League of Nations. 
The Herald Angels singing, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, goodwill toward men,” 
were heard only by a few shepherds. The schemes for 
Perpetual Peace designed by Rousseau, Kant, and other 
philosophers were read only by students and disciples. 
But the conception of a League of Nations reached the 
whole civilized world in one flash, and it was proclaimed, 
not by theorists and isolated prophets, but by statesmen 
whose powers to fulfil their purpose appeared equal to 
the grandeur of their words. As Carlyle’s tormented 
wanderer cried when glimpses of inspiring truth were 


‘borne in upon him, “Sweeter than dayspring to the 


Shipwrecked in Nova Zembla; like soft streamings of 
celestial music to a too-exasperated heart came that 
Evangel. The Universe is not dead and demoniacal, a 
charnel-house with spectres; but godlike, and my 
Father’s.”’ 

So to an exasperated, maddened, and despairing 
world came the Evangel of the League. The peoples of 
Europe were suffering as they had never suffered since 
the irruption of the barbarian hordes; and the growth of 
knowledge, amenity and human intercourse during 
recent centuries only increased their misery. The young 
men who held the promise of life were being slaughtered 
by millions. Lovers and wives and mothers were left 
lonely and destitute. Women with child were shaken and 
shocked into miscarriage or the production of imbeciles. 
All the established customs, habits, and beliefs of a 
highly developed and complicated existence were 
disorganized and confused. Whole cities were reduced 
to rubble and sticks. The mortal needs of food, clothing, 
and shelter grew scarce, and would grow scarcer. Science, 
energy, and toil were diverted to the destruction of man- 
kind. To the whole comfortable world was at last 
revealed the necessary and inevitable implication of war, 
never to be bound by chivalrous or half-hearted 
regulations, but irresistibly increasing in horror as man 
goeson. Into this mash of blood and ruin and grief came 
the message of possible peace—the good tidings that this 
war was to be the last outbreak of human insanity ; that 
by reasonable consultation between themselves the 
wisest peoples of the world would avoid war for the 
future, or would at least give opportunity for sanity to 
speak before the killing began. It was a glorious hope, 
and in the vision of that: hope many lived and many died. 

Versailles and the so-called Peace clouded the vision, 
it is true. Instead of war ending war, it was found only 
to have sown the wars of an incalculable future. The 
promises of our militant philosophers were frustrated, 
and those few who had foreseen the futility of casting 
out Beelzebub by Beelzebub were justified of their fears. 
But still we hoped. After all, the creation of a League 
of Nations was part of the so-called Peace. It was a 
Covenant to which most of the “High Contracting 
Powers’’ agreed. It existed. It was highly commended 
by our own leading statesmen. If French scepticism 
preferred more tangible guarantees, and M. Clemenceau 
accepted it with an ironic smile, we could not help that. 
Scepticism never produced anything. If America stood 
aloof, the hesitation was only temporary and for 
particular reasons. The League existed, and in the hope 
of strengthening its hands and making its beneficent 
purposes better known, a private society was gradually 
built up, taking, after some divergence of views, the 
name of “ The League of Nations Union.’’ 

This Union has no direct connection with the official 
or Governmental League of Nations. It is not part of 
the Covenant. It is merely a private society, as we said, 
formed with the simple and laudable purpose of 
supporting the League and diffusing knowledge or rousing 
enthusiasm as to its possibilities. Nevertheless, it counts 
among its Presidents and Vice-presidents most of the 
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statesmen and politicians not only in this country but in 
the Dominions, France, Belgium, Japan, Norway, and 
Sweden. Lord Grey is the President. Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Balfour are Hon. Presidents. 
Lord Robert Cecil is Chairman of Committees, with 
Professor Gilbert Murray as Vice-Chairman, and among 
the General Council is included nearly everyone now 
prominent in political, religious, or literary life. The 
Union has issued several publications by men of high 
distinction in the Church, the Army, Philosophy, and 
Finance. Obviously, it is no hole-and-corner affair—no 
struggling little band of admirable or cranky enthusiasts 
—but a society widely recognized and widely supported 
alike by zealots and sensible men of affairs. Its objects 
are entirely praiseworthy. “ As revised in 1919,’’ they 
are :— 

‘*1. To secure the whole-hearted acceptance by the 
British people of the League of Nations as the guardian 
of international right, the organ of international 
co-operation, the final arbiter in international differ- 
ences, and the supreme instrument for removing 
injustices which may threaten the peace of the world. 

“2. To foster mutual understanding, goodwill, and 
habits of co-operation and fair dealing between the 
peoples of different countries. 

‘© 3. To advocate the full development of the League 
of Nations in accordance with the original object of the 
Union, so as to bring about such a world organization as 
will guarantee the freedom of nations, act as trustee 
and guardian of backward races and undeveloped terri- 
tories, maintain international order, and finally liberate 
mankind from the curse of war.’ 

Admirable objects, as nearly every man or woman 
who has seen war face to face would agree. They proclaim 
that very Evangel of peace and goodwill which, amid 
the haunted darkness of war, dawned upon mankind like 
the dayspring from on high. But by what methods is 
this strongly-supported and highly-esteemed League of 
Nations Union pursuing its noble aims? It has estab- 
lished branches; it has issued pamphlets; it has held 
meetings ; all to its credit, no doubt. But the first really 
popular appeal it has made—the first method by which it 
has attracted large public attention—is the cinema film 
entitled ‘‘ Auction of Souls,’’ advertised in the Tube 
stations as a ‘‘ Stupendous, heart-stirring production, 
founded on the book, ‘ Ravished Armenia,’ and Viscount 
Bryce’s Commission; presented by. the General Film 
Renting Company, under the auspices of the League of 
Nations Union.’’ At first, Scotland Yard, or the Home 
Office, objected to the film on the ground of indecency, 
but after some alterations had been made, it was shown 
last Monday at the Albert Hall, and is to be repeated 
for about a fortnight more. 

Even in the original film (which we were invited to 
see at a semi-private exhibition) it was not the alleged 
indecency that appeared to us most harmful. Indecency, 
lust, and filth of every kind are the invariable side-shows 
of war, and if people are to realize the truth of war they 
must realize the treatment of women as well as the 
slaughter of men. What astonishes us in the present 
performance is the choice of such a film by the League 
of Nations Union “to promote mutual understanding 
and goodwill among the peoples of different countries.’’ 
The whole purpose and result of the film, in our opinion, 
is to rouse the passions of hatred and revenge; and the 
hatred and revenge are directed against one particular 
race. Like the “Times ’”’ critic in last Tuesday’s issue, 
we had always understood that the film was produced in 
the United States with the one object of bringing home 
to the world the barbarous treatment which the Armenian 
Christians received at the hands of the Turks :— 

‘* Now, however,’’ the critic continues, ‘“ Colonel 
Chapman-Huston, overseas secretary of the Union, 
states that the film is not anti-Turk and pro-Christian. 
The whole idea of the Union in showing it, he says, is 
that it is an anti-war film, and it happens to depict the 
horrible side of war.” 

Upon which apology the critic very naturally com- 
ments that ‘“ Auction of Souls’”’ is not, and ever was 
intended to be, a typical war film. It portrays an 
attempt to exterminate a small nation, and stands as an 
indictment of the Turk as Turk and not as belligerent. 





We cannot imagine any explanation or excuse that could 
delude any human being into any other view. The object 
of the film is propaganda of hatred against a particular 
race, and in place of the mutual understanding and 
goodwill aimed at by the Union and its supporters, 
hatred is the object and result. If we are to have the 
propaganda of hatred, let us have it all round. Let us 
see films of the Russians iu East Prussia at the beginning 
of the war as well as of the Germans at Lille; let us see 
the Roumanians in Hungary, the Serbs in Montenegro 
and Albania; and a careful reproduction of a certain 
scene at Amritsar for the benefit of our Indian fellow- 
subjects. If there is a general desire to propagate hatred, 
the means are at hand. All we say is, that such an 
object scarcely harmonizes with the professions of the 
League of Nations Union. 

But there is another side of the question, and a 
wider. From beginning to end the film is admittedly a 
fake. It is made up from some book called “ Ravished 
Armenia,’’ and Lord Bryce’s Commission. One of the 
chief women actors in it is also believed to have been an 
Armenian girl who actually suffered what she now enacts, © 
so that we suppose her evidence counts for something. 
We do not question the abominations committed upon 
the Armenians by Turks and Kurds. But this film is not 
a photographic representation of those abominations. 
It is an imaginative and carefully elaborated series of 
scenes long rehearsed in Arizona, or wherever else the 
actors were gathered together, and then photographed 
for the General Film Renting Company. However 
accurately prepared and realistically acted, it is a fake, 
and propaganda by fake appears to us even more perilous 
than the propaganda of hatred. It may be said that all 
representations of war and atrocities, whether in 
paintings or descriptions, are equally fakes, and often 
they are so. But as a propaganda fake, the film is more 
dangerous because its effect is more actual and direct. 
A picture or a description is a symbol. It needs some 
interpretation, and no one takes it for the actual event. 
But in a film the difficulty is all the other way. It 
requires an effort to realize that the moving figures which 
act so naturally are all an artifice, a clever deception, and 
a fake. Those slaughtered men and poor crucified women 
never suffered what they are seen to suffer. They only 
acted their sufferings for so much pay a week. If the 
audience reasoned the matter out, they would realize the 
illusion. But a cinema audience is not given to reasoning 
a matter out, and a certain effort would be required even 
in the most reasoning Scot to keep his reason always 
abreast of the rapid events. 

Of all instruments for propaganda the faked film is 
the easiest and most effectual. In the hands of an 
unscrupulous Government it might become an instrument 
of sinister and terrible power. The war taught us only 
too well how important are any scruples of honor or 
honesty for the restraint of a Government bent upon 
propaganda. The printed word was the chief instrument 
then, but the League of Nations Union has now shown 
Governments a better means of promoting the animosities 
they desire to create. Let us imagine, without too great 
a strain on the imaginative faculty, that some member 
of the Government desires to perpetuate the war against 
Russia. The surest means would be to lash up detestation 
of the Bolsheviks among the middle and working classes. 
The Minister collects a number of dreadful stories fresh 
from the “ Times ”’ ; he works them up with such dramatic 
power as he possesses, writes out a scenario, applies 
to some such company as the General Film Renting, has 
the stories carefully rehearsed on some wild and woolly 
prairie of the Weg, brings the result to London, and 
advertises the horrors, adding just a suspicion of 
indecency. Similar propaganda could be made by a 
Government alarmed at the supposed growth of 
Socialism, Syndicalism, Sinn Fein, or what you will. 
Let them hire actors to show the imagined enemy plotting 
destruction in cellars dug upon the wilderness, concocting 
bombs, confiscating property, nationalizing women, or 
committing other desperate crimes. There they have an 
instrument of suppression and reaction far more powerful 
than ever D.O.R.A. was. That is the danger to which 
the League of Nations Union has opened the gate. 
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Propaganda of hatred, propaganda by fake—both are 
bad, though the second is the more deadly; and the 
Union has adopted the methods of both. It appears to us 
that the large number of honorable men aid women who 
have hitherto given the support of their names to the 
Union should begin to influence its policy and turn it in 
the way it should go. 





WILL EUROPE SURVIVE? 


‘Tue tents have been struck,’’ said General Smuts in a 
memorable utterance, ‘‘ and the great caravan of 
humanity is once more on the march.’’ The meaning 
had reference to the soul, dislodged by giant upheaval, 
essaying once more the unknown; but it can be applied 
to the body also. Europe has been fashioning into a 
civilization for a thousand years. Never was unity more 
apparent in manners, in morals, in ideals, and 
in outlook upon time and eternity than in the 
years before the collapse. Never has any Euro- 
pean war so essentially partaken of the nature 
of a civil war. Will Europe survive the catastrophe— 
the destruction of the mad years of armed conflict, the 
greater destruction of the madder succeeding year of 
peace? The struggle was continued in violation of all 
the reasoned prophecies of the impossibility of a long 
period of actual warfare ravaging a complicated indus- 
trial city civilization. The peace was concluded on terms 
which made the observer realize that the vanquished 
would only be destroyed to communicate to the victors 
the infection of dissolution, slower in its process, but 
inevitable. But it may be that the prophets were 
right, and that in the continuance of the struggle beyond 
the allotted time nations were but fighting as automata 
from whom the conscious life had died. Europe, in 
continuance of war in war, and war in peace, had, as 
a matter of fact, committed suicide. 

No such query could indeed arise were Europe 
to-day, and the races which inhabit it, cribbed and con- 
fined as the Europe of yesterday. In the troubled story 
of its historic. life the observer, looking across the rise 
and fall of nations, can see little but brief periods of 
peace in the midst of continuous fighting. The whole 
vision is of the fulfilment of the Apocalypse. Always 
man has subjected his fellow man to torture and misery 
only limited by man’s capacity to suffer. There have 
been other periods when it was said that the patience of 
God was exhausted and that Christ and His Saints slept. 
The state of Southern Russia to-day is probably not 
much worse than Germany in the Thirty Years’ War. The 
“Scourge of God’’ has in the past flung itself over Europe 
with the locust power of destruction. But those 
who thus reckon on normal conditions of recuperation 
have not sufficiently grasped the difference between this 
catastrophe and all previous catastrophes. In previous 
times it was a community which was knocked to pieces. 
Here it is a civilization. In former overthrows that 
which was left had no option but to recover, as best it 
could, like a peasant whose house is burnt down but who 
is still tied to the land, which is his only source of liveli- 
hood. He can but erect a mud dwelling and gradually 
rebuild and bequeath to his children the enlargement of 
his hut until once more there is established for his 
successors a habitation and a traditiqn. But here a whole 
city civilization has fallen to pieces. Its security and 
pride are gone. It has lost faith in itself. It is afflicted 
with burdens too grievous to be borne. And—for the 
first time in history—for each individual there is an easy 
way out. 

It is this ‘‘ way out’’ far more than any promise of 
social upheaval which is the real danger to Europe’s 
survival. The lure of America lost Ireland the best of 
her children far more than poverty, famine, or 
alien rule. And it is the stopping of that drainage of 









strong lives which is chiefly responsible for the present 
reawakening of the national ideal. But here for Europe 
to-day is the whole world open to the emigrant. In a few 
months or at most a few years every one of the new 
nations will be beckoning and bribing the inhabitants of 
Europe to join in the exploitation of whole continents. 
Their ships will be on all quays, their agents 
in every village. They will be inviting transport, 
not to some unknown wilderness of the early 
emigrations, in the voyage of a ‘‘ Mayflower ’”’ across 
a “‘desperate winter sea.’? They will be offering a 
choice of migration to settled countries, with the Euro- 
pean language and culture, all the old comfort 
and convenience, great flourishing cities in tem- 
perate climates, with little more inconvenience or 
change than a migration a hundred years ago from 
Exeter to London or Lyons to Paris. They will be 
offering this way of escape to lands where war is 
almost unknown. Such people have seen the 
European struggle, have even taken part in it, but 
have all the time regarded Europe as a region 
where earth and air are infected. Whatever their 
attitude towards Europe of to-day, the refusal of many of 
them to be drawn into further quarrel over this poisoned 
land reveals their determination that the venom 
shall not penetrate their barriers. This one thing 
is demonstrable—they have only experienced the mere 
shadow of calamity. Their resources are unaffected. 
Their peoples are undivided. Their wealth is such 
that they hold Europe in fee. Their potential wealth 
is such as to make Europe’s still surviving capital appear 
but as a very little thing. 

Europe—to vary the metaphor—is to-day like 
a ship on fire, with other great ships standing 
by, and watching the conflagration. If the 
fire be not extinguished, the boats will be put 
out to rescue the survivors. Who is going to persuade 
these to remain in the burning vessel? Before the war 
Europe itself was in some degree in danger from two 
sources—the decline of the birth rate on the one hand, 
continuous emigration on the other. The first 
was checked by the fertility of the Eastern 
and Southern races. Russia could pour its hordes 
eastward into Siberia, Italy and Hungary and the 
Balkans westward across the Atlantic, while still leaving 
enough hardy stock to maintain the home existence. But 
the problem of the hirth rate in the declining population 
of France had already given rise to the gravest forebodings 
as to the future. And the emigration from Germany, 
almost a torrent before the creation of the Empire, 
was only stayed by the growth of the cities, great 
material prosperity, and boundless pride and hope in the 
future of the Fatherland. But to-day France stands 
hopelessly burdened with a debt she cannot pay, and 
a tragic proportion of the flower of her manhood dead 
or disabled. And in Germany the prosperity, the hope, 
and the pride, are alikedead. In all Europe each citizen 
has bound on his shoulders an invisible burden which he 
has to carry with him all his days—while he remains in 
Europe. 

Already the vessels are being riveted together, in all 
the ship-yards of the world, which are to assist in the 
great migration. Already the more foresighted among 
the rulers of the new Dominions and Continents are 
preparing for the reception of the new citizens. And 
already the folly of mankind, untaught and seemingly 
unteachable by wars and secular calamities, is making 
that gigantic migration assured. After the war, 
as was prophesied, has come the famine, and 
after the famine the pestilence. Over great 
regions of old Europe, once prosperous and secure, 
there will soon be nothing left but such ruin as will urge 
all to make what haste they can to be gone. It seems 
to us incredible that great cities, so long the centres of 
busy life, the scenes of the joy and industry 
of generations, may actually find the grass growing 
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in their streets and but a few _ inhabitants 
wandering through deserted palaces. 

Yet to the world outside Europe and to the 
East especially, such events are but commonplace. 
Once-populous cities stand empty which but a 
few generations ago seemed secure for all future 
time. Can anyone doubt for a moment to-day, 
for example, that if the railway line from Trieste to 
Vienna were fully supplied with transport, and if the 
ships to convey with free passage all good citizens to the 
United States, Cape Town, Canada, Argentine and 
New Zealand were waiting in Trieste harbor, the whole 
population in Vienna to-day would be fighting into the 
trains which would carry them from a city of the dead? 
And how can the German people be kept hewing wood 
and drawing water to pay debts to alien nations after 
the day when they can escape the burden by sailing from 
German ports clean out of their slavery? The war has 
shown the ease and efficiency with which millions of men 
can be lifted from one continent and deposited in 
another. Jt seems little more difficult than the delivery 
of newspapers or parcels. Some, perhaps all, of these 
new lands will be hungry for European settlers. 
Some have declared that they will be equally 
pleased to receive former friends and former enemies. 
Some attest (for example) that the Germans make 
the best settlers of all: the most law abiding, the 
most industrious, the most peaceable. (“ They are nota 
military race like we are,’’ as a British private explained 
to a well known editor). The war may be followed by the 
greatest migration since the nomad tribes tHemselves 
poured into Europe from the East. The soil of Europe 
may return to sparse peasant culture. Towns may survive, 
and a limited prosperity endure. The places will retain 
historic interest and visitors will return to view countries 
and ruins where their fathers lived and suffered. 





The Drama. 


TWO STAGE SOCIETY PLAYS. 


Nozopy could object to the presence, in work by an 
unknown dramatist, of a kind of natural.immaturity. If 
it were not there, one might suspect age and accomplish- 
ment in the writer, but never promise. Mr. M. Willson 
Disher, whose two plays, “There Remains a Gesture ”’ 
and “Joan of Memories,’ were given last week by the 
Stage Society at the Shaftesbury Theatre, reveals plenty 
of the promise which may be inferred from immaturity ; 
and it is probable, therefore, that he will do better work 
later on, when his gratified surprise at the power to make 
plays out of nothing has a little diminished. But he 
will do no better until he reconsiders his aims as a 
dramatist, for the end of such plays as these two can 
never be other than sterility. The plays had cleverness, 
and at times even a ghostly air of romantic charm; but 
they were both bad plays, and they shared a very serious 
fault. In place of romantic inspiration they had only 
picturesque trimmings. At heart they were both cold 
and commonplace, because they were invented, and not 
imagined. Mr. Disher is still in love with his own 
reflected cleverress, and he is still fatally allured by a 
pretentious fantasy which apes, but does not attain, wit, 
either verbal or scenic. 

Many young writers confuse sophisticated fancy with 
imagination. They vehemently desire the imaginative 
vision, and pursue it, never dreaming that in straining 
after the odd and the bizarre they may be merely tip- 
toeing for a fall. That is the result of Mr. Disher’s 
effort. He over-balances. He has not the poetic faculty 
which would give him wings and a stability in the air, 
and not even the costumes of his actors and the tricky 
prettiness of his scenes could bestow upon the two plays 
any appearance of genuine inspirational lightness. They 
struck me as labored and insincere—not because they 
were romantically and fantastically conceived, but 








because they did not create their own atmosphere, and 
because the actors were often left standing with words 
upon their lips which did not carry across the footlights. 
Everybody knows the horror of jokes which fall flat. In 
the theatre they produce upon an audience a sensation 
of constraint. There were a number of such apologetic 
moments in both plays, when effects went awry and 
speeches failed to sound emphatically the note they were 
intended to strike. The fact that our distress was 
sympathetic is a proof that Mr. Disher has real talent. 
We shivered ; we did not leave our seats; and yet there 
were some features of both plays which might have 
tempted us to do so. 

“There Remains a Gesture ’’ was set in “ the Period 
of Watteau’’; the scene of “ Joan of Memories’’ was 
laid a hundred years ago in the Inn yard of “ The Case 
is Altered’’ and at the Manor House of the district. 
Do not these details speak for themselves? Look at the 
titles of the plays, and the obvious implications of the 
setting. Is there not immediately conveyed, to one who 
has seen neither, a picture of both? When it is added 
that in the first play the actors all sweep off their hats 
with exaggeratedly courtly gestures or run mincingly 
hither and thither after the manner of mice; and that in 
the second play there is a roguish minx (named, 
formidably enough, “Joan Verity’’) who twists men 
at a glance from their allegiance to others and turns 
everything topsy-turvy in pursuit of her ultimate quarry, 
the character of both comedies is almost over-emphasized. 
They have, that is, affinities with plays and parts already 
familiar, and are not the original things which one would 
wish to see upon the privately performing stage, as a 
reassurance that young dramatic talent waits only upon 
opportunity. 

To what a pass, then, is the Stage Society brought 
in its concern for the languishing drama! It runs from 
Mr. Masefield’s old sentimental tragedy, ‘The 
Faithful,’’ to Mr. Trench’s fatal philosophizing of 
Stevenson, ‘“‘Napoleon,’? and from the antique 
gambollings of the late Henry James to the derivative 
experimentation of Mr. Disher; and in none of these 
performances does it justify itself as the giver of light to 
the essential drama of our own day. Mr. Disher has 
learnt from Mr. Shaw the guying of what is sentimental, 
but he remains sentimental by inversion; and he has 
learnt from Mr. Granville Barker’s early work the 
effectiveness of cultivated absurdity, but he has not 
learnt the art of fantasy, because that cannot be learnt. 
He has learnt only the superficial things, but not the 
wisdom or the originality or the stagecraft of his models. 
And that brings me back to the point I wished to make 
about these two plays. It is very common for young 
writers to react against the prosaic, and in so reacting 
to suppose that they do it because they are more 
imaginative than the realists and common men. But 
imagination is not the cause or the effect of reaction. 
It is a secret gift, and is a primary one. To rebel against 
tables and chairs is natural, but it is not imaginative. 
To clothe puppets in costumes of the period of Watteau 
is a familiar enough gesture, but that which is merely a 
gesture is not imaginative. To make a young man elope 
with a barmaid very much against his inclination is 
truthful as well as Shavian, and to make that same young 
man revive unhurt after being killed in a struggle is 
amusing as well as Shavian; but neither incident is 
essentially imaginative. It is the reverse, for it shows a 
pre-occupation with small “ stunts ’’ and small jokes, and 
the facetiousness of a college common room. And yet 
how many of our superior amateur dramatists 
deliberately pursue the fantastic under the impression 
that this is the sort of thing the truly imaginative artist 
does. They are whimsical by design, and grotesque with 
a foot-rule. They ask themselves what is the obvious 
trick and then do the opposite thing to it. It is a trick 
played upon a trick, an intellectual gesture, but not a 
creative impulse. Good plays are not written so. A 
cliché inverted is not an inspiration. The dull writer 
may be dull, but he is dull through imaginative poverty, 
and cannot be made less dull by being stood upon his 
head. His facile parodist has no better fortune than 
the dullard, because fantasy is a thing not invented but 
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dreamed. What are Mr. Disher’s dreams? Are they 
merely of success as a grotesque dramatist? There are 
better dreams, coming from within; and posterity will 
never be stormed by those who calculatingly wear their 
hats with the lining outside, because in the long run 
rewards are always to originality and to artistic sincerity, 
and never to ready-made fancy-dress or second-hand 
sophistication. 
Frank SwINNERTON. 





Pictures 


ENGLISH PAINTING AND FRENCH 
INFLUENCE. 


Tus is a bewildering time for many things and many 
people; but for none perhaps more bewildering than the 
art of painting and its amateurs in England. The 
general confusion has not been mitigated by the manifest 
intention of our artistic hierarchs to strike a truce (on 
the “forget and forgive’’ basis) with what passes for 
“modern ’”’ painting in this country. To make the 
situation at all clear one must try to map the country. 
Speaking roughly, we have on the one side various 
exponents of various traditional methods, ranging from 
Mr. Muirhead Bone with his revival of English 
architectural draughtsmanship to Mr. Steer with his 
sensitive assimilation of the Constable influence, and on 
the other a heterogeneous collection of youthful rebels of 
whom the most distinguished, though not the most 
famous, are Mr. Gertler, Mr. Grant, and (theoretician 
and critic rather than painter) Mr. Wyndham Lewis. 
Perhaps Mr. Stanley Spencer should be included, but I 
am too dubious of his recent achievements. 

Completely outside the elder group is one who, I am 
persuaded, is the greatest painter we have, Mr. Walter 
Sickert. But he does not attach to any English tradition ; 
he is an individualist and an eclectic. There is no need 
for him to reconcile himself with les jeunes, whom he 
has always regarded with a detached, half whimsical, 
half cynical sympathy. Sickert, therefore, is easily put on 
one side, as, apparently, he is easily forgotten. He does 
not perceptibly confuse our arrangement. Among the 
younger generation matters are not quite so simple. The 
group I have named, which is not a group at all but an 
arbitrary collection of painters, does not include the best- 
known of the younger men in England, simply because 
the best-known younger painters among us are not the 
best. Messrs. Nash and Nevinson, who hold a secure 
place of theic own as painters of war, are, as mere 
painters, most unsteadily based. They paint after a 
manner not their own; sometimes they use the 
manner well, sometimes ill, but it is always perceptibly 
foreign tothem. They are unable, it seems, to assimilate 
what they have learned. In other words, they paint 
with their hearts, but not with their heads. 

It was not therefore wholly unexpected that a wnion 
sacrée should be adumbrated between the hierarchs and 
these rather than the other young painters we have 
named. The term, wnion sacrée, is hardly fortunate, for 
the alliance and reconciliation which is in the air is 
primarily an anti-French combination. According to its 
terms the prodigal sons are supposed to have returned 
from eating the husks of France, to become pillars of 
the renascence of English painting; and certayn of our 
young men will welcome the part sketched out for them. 
It is no small relief, when you have struggled in vain 
to master the French attitude as well as French method, 
to be welcomed by the Lord Mayor of painting as a 
conquering hero. 

But in the long run any alliance of this kind is 
bound to be abortive. The modern painter must learn 
from France, and the process of his learning must not 
stop at the acquisition of a few parlor tricks. To be an 
individualist on the basis of what now remains of the 
English tradition in painting is to be sterile. Mr. Stanley 
Spencer’s paintings at the New English Art Club show 
this only too plainly. No one could glance at “ Swan- 





Upping at Cookham”’ or “The Sacrifice of Zacharias ’”’ 
without forming a conviction that they are the work of 
a painter of unusual gifts ; no one could look at them long 
without being profoundly dissatisfied. Our modern pre- 
Raphaelite has learned nothing, and, alas! forgotten 
nothing. Exquisite drawing—see the swans’ necks— 
and a strange clarity of vision—see the surface of the 
water beyond the bridge—are trifled away in a pictorial 
chaos. All power of real synthesis is absent, and the 
artist seems not even to have a suspicion of its necessity. 
I feel that if he were to read or hear Degas’s familiar 
** O’est de la peinture,’’ he would not know what was 
meant by the words. Mr. Spencer, wise enough in 
throwing over the precept of the Slade School, has 
evidently not the wisdom to know that he must. learn 
a subtler discipline, in the only place where it can now be 
taught, that is in France. It is not enough to 
be fascinated by one’s own vision of particulars, even 
when it is as powerful and personal as Mr. Spencer’s ; 
and he will remain unsatisfactory as a painter until he 
has discovered the necessity of unifying his vision, and 
the means of giving expression to that unity. 

Mr. Spencer is a typical home-product. Not that 
there are many like him—few have his powers—but he 
is an example of what must happen to a modern English 
painter of parts who now refuses to be the scholar of 
France. For what France has to teach a painter is how 
to put the questior to nature—a lesson of approach and 
attack, or to define more closely, of the strategy rather 
than the tactics of painting. What the modern French 
masters, from Manet and Cezanne down to Derain and 
Lhote have to give is their emphasis on the fact that 
pictorial vision is based, not on an interest in this thing 
or that thing, but on their relations to each other. 
Modern French painting is largely a history of the 
eliciting and statement of relations in reality—an utterly 
different thing from that imposition of color-harmony 
and mass balance upon a picture which is usually under- 
stood by the word relations in English art schools. Of 
course, it is easy to say that the old masters did not 
trouble their heads about putting questions to nature, 
though, as a matter of fact, the most important of them 
did very little else. But it is true that the interrogation 
is more conscious, more deliberately analytic now than it 
was centuries ago. The emphasis has been shifted, and 
shifted to a certain extent by the mechanical discovery 
of photography. A painter nowadays is compelled to 
lay stress upon the differentia of his art as a statement 
of the real. 

Anyone can see that Manet, Renoir, Cezanne, 
Matisse, come after the camera. But that is not their 
weakness, but their strength, for they have deliberately 
forced a passage through the Platonic cul de sac. The 
ordinary English mind, reluctant to pursue an idea, 
even though it be inevitable, to its last consequences, 
either regrets the divorce from the merely pretty which 
this open-eyed envisagement of the problem has involved, 
or less honestly—and this is the case with our most 
successful jewnes—takes advantage of the freedom and 
ignores the responsibilities. Perhaps it is merely unaware 
of them. In any case nothing could be more dreary than 
the procession of slight and meaningless distortions of 
the real which flickers before the eyes at the present 
exhibition of the New English Art Club. One can only 
suppose that some more enterprising pupil at the Slade 
went to the Grafton Galleries in a.p. 1912, and 
discovered that the Frenchmen were not making 
photographs. The tremor of this discovery is still to be 
felt at the N.E.A.C., where the obvious password is: 
Don’t make it real. So we have every variety of stupid 
caricature, sometimes with a dash of faintly cubistic 
modelling, displayed with an assurance of modernity 
that, to a French painter of quite ordinary intelligence, 
would be incredibly fatuous. 

Now the difference between the three young English 
painters named at the beginning of this article and this 
elephantine youth is primarily that the three have 
studied the French to some purpose. Principally, they 
have studied Cezanne, and the marks of the pre- 
occupation are still heavy on two of them at least. But 
they have learned what Cezanne was driving at; with 
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the result that they too are capable of putting their own 
questions to the real. They are still a little clumsy or 
a little arrogant. Mr. Gertler, for instance, repeats 
Cezanne’s question rather too insistently; Mr. Lewis 
must be certain that his question is original, forgetting 
that to be wholly original is to be deficient in point ; 
while Mr. Grant’s work is so seldom visible that I 
hesitate to pronounce on its latest phases. 

But if we bear these artists in mind, and carry with 
us also a memory of Mr. Spencer’s gifts and their 
temporary shipwreck, we shall be affected by a less 
despairing sense of the ineffectiveness of English 
painting when we pass from the New English to the 
handful of moderate French pictures at the Eldar 
Gallery. Mr. Steer’s really delightful wash drawings at 
the former establishment, the work of a master in little, 
are not heavy enough to tell against the sheer power of 
what is (comparatively) a poor Renoir. How the man 
knew what he was doing! How unmistakably his 
emphasis falls where emphasis can be borne! And there 
is a nude by Bonnard whose beauty is equalled only by 
the coolness of its analysis of the object. The-mere 
solidarity of the thing weighs more than all the wasted 
oil-paint at the N.E.A.C. 

What then is the general conclusion? It is certainly 

not that I wish to see an uncritical acceptance of all 
modern French painting here in England. That is too 
much the fashion already, as a recent chaotic exhibition 
at Messrs. Heal’s plainly showed. But English painters 
must have the intelligence to see when their French 
contemporaries are being genuinely experimental, which 
is the case more often than not; they must try to under- 
stand the problems which the Frenchmen are trying to 
solve, instead of being content to purloin a technique 
which has meaning only in relation to the problem which 
is addressed by its means. In effect, they too must learn 
to paint with their heads; and if, as a preliminary, they 
begin to think with them, they will realise that, in spite 
of the hierarchs and in spite of Government commissions, 
the well-advertised renascence of English painting is a 
very long distance away; and that so far from there 
being a modern movement of consequence in England, 
the condition of English painting is such that its most 
original talents wither away, or drift into the morass of 
facile vulgarity. Mr. John’s portrait of a young lady at 
the New English is a monstrous finale to a career that 
might have been truly distinguished. Sir William 
Orpen, avoiding such depths as these, too often finds 
nothing better to do with his astonishing technique than 
to convey a wink to a knowing audience. English painters 
have always been ready to forget what painting is for. 
It is high time a new generation set about remembering ; 
and no amount of genuine patriotism should be permitted 
to conceal the fact that Paris is the only place where the 
half-forgotten secret can be learned. 


J. MIppLETON Murry. 





Letters to the Editor. 


ITALY AND THE SOUTH TYROL. 

Srr,—As a good many people appear to be still some- 
what preoccupied regarding the justice and political wisdom 
of Italy’s tenure of that slice of territory once known as 
South Tyrol and now as the Upper Adige, may I put before 
your readers a few facts with which they may not be 
acquainted? I spent most of the past summer in this much 
% cussed region, and I know that, for the present, there is 
no such feeling of bitterness amongst its inhabitants for the 
new administration as some Liberals in this country would 
appear to imagine ; but just as we have seen the Roumanians 
and others, when unduly encouraged by foreign sympathy, 
resort to action which we all regret, so is it quite possible 
that similar artificial trouble may be made in the Upper 
Adige unless Liberal opinion in this country can get a closer 
grip on actual, living fact. 





far from the Tyrolese being in any danger in that sense 
through the new political régime, they stand to exchange an 
ex-centric position for one with ramifications and markets 
in every direction. Their access to the valleys of the Inn 
and the Drava will not be impeded, and they will at the 
same time acquire the Italian markets hitherto rendered 
artificially inaccesible by Vienna’s refusal to permit the 
construction of the necessary roads and railways. And that 
the Italian markets of the flourishing valley vf the Po 
represent by far the most fruitful outlet of this region is 
proved by the fact that in 1864—when Venetia was still 
Austrian—the Chamber of Commerce of Bolzano, which may 
surely be regarded as the body best understanding the 
commercial interests of the district, asked of the central 
Government of Vienna that it might be detached from the 
provincial system of Innsbruck and attached instead to 
Venice. 

Coming to the sore point of nationality, a great deal 
has been said of Andreas Hofer, but his revolt, far from 
having a national character, was no more really than a 
revolt equally against French and Bavarians, who through 
bureaucratic stupidity had profoundly offended the Tyrolese 
in their customs and religious faith. What the Tyrolese 
really wanted at this time—and want still—is autonomy. 
And since Italy’s King and Italy’s Government in the recent 
“Speech of the Crown” to Parliament, and the Govern- 
ment’s reply, have stated clearly that this is to be conceded, 
we have really in this measure the best assurance of future 
peaceful relations. And be it noted to Italy’s credit that 
with this liberality she is indeed “doing as she would be 
done by,” but not as she has been done by, for this autonomy 
which the Tyrolese Upper Adige is now demanding as a 
right, is a privilege which has been persistently refused to 
the Italian Trentino by these same Tyrolese through long 
and bitter years, when a different attitude on their part 
might have modified many counsels at Vienna. 

Finally, are many people aware that even Mazzini—the 
apostle of nationality—considered that the Upper Adige 
must belong to Italy? Together with other students of 
history he probably regarded the Teuton population on the 
southern side of this section of the Alps as having endured 
from somewhat artificial causes—notably the Teuton method 
of elimination . . . wubi  solitudinem faciunt, pacem 
appellant. At any rate, in the “ Scritti editi e inediti,” he 
speaks quite definitely (pp. 216-217). But more persuasive 
even that Mazzini’s appeal to the fundamentally Italian 
character, both natural and cultural, of all this region, is 
the historic case of Fenestrelle. The many foreign colonies, 
Greek, Albanian, Catalanian, and French, which have 
existed happily within Italy’s boundaries for centuries, all 
bear testimony to the gentle quality of her yoke, but remem- 
bering the fiercely tenacious sense of nationality which 
distinguishes the French, the action of this little French 
community in Piedmont is perhaps particularly illustrative. 
Fenestrelle, up to the year 1871, clung je:lously to its right 
of drawing up its municipal acts in French, but on March 
21st of that year it solemnly decided to substitute Italian 
—‘“ italien qui est la langue de notre patrie!” 

Can we not trust Italy to deal with her Slav and 
Tyrolese problems of to-day in the same spirit as she dealt 
fifty years ago with her 100,000 French in Piedmont ?— 
Yours, &., 

Lucy Rz-BaRttett. 

Forum Club. 


A RACE BETWEEN WAGES AND PRICES. 

Srr,—Your admirable article under the above heading 
in the issue of January 17th concludes with the remark that 
neither the Liberal nor the Labor Party has evolved a policy 
for arresting the appalling rise in prices, with the consequent 
depreciation of wages. May I offer a suggestion on this 
subject ? 

The evil of rising prices is so widespread as to have 
passed beyond the need of demonstration—what is needed 
now is a determined attempt at a remedy. The mass of wage- 
earners and the salaried classes, who constitute the majority 
of the nation, are convinced that the evil can be remedied ; 
but an effective remedy can only be obtained when the 
primary condition is assured—that the Government really 





Under that heading of “living fact,” we all know that 
economical conditions take precedence of any other, and so 


devotes itself to this most important problem with single- 
minded honesty of purpose, determined to secure justice for 
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the mass of the nation qua consumers as against the 
rapacious greed of the wholesale and retail distributive 
traders, who are primarily responsible for the evil and for 
the cumulative aggravation of the evil. 

Hitherto, the process of adjusting wages to prices has 
been that prices have been forced up and forced up to such 
an extent that wage-earners in various trades have been com- 
pelled to beg and pray, and to “demonstrate ” for increases 
of money wages so as to maintain their real-income level of 
earnings. Employers have uniformly resisted the demands, 
and dissatisfaction, unrest, and strikes have been the result ; 
then has come either a compromise (which has always meant 
the ultimate acceptance by the workers of a less wage than 
simple arithmetical calculation would show them to be 
entitled to) or resort to arbitration, which has had the effect 
of stereotyping very meagre advances, always inadequate to 
repair the havoc which was the cause of the demand. So 
slow in working, so partisan, have been these “impartial ” 
awards that Labor is not, could not reasonably be expected 
to be, satisfied. 
lagged lamely behind : so that to-day many millions of wage- 
earners are in desperate plight. Thanks to this process, the 
mass of the nation is being rapidly impoverished, while the 
trader-class is enjoying unexampled and undeserved pros- 
perity. Probably no class has suffered more as the result 
of this process than those unfortunate members of the middle 
class, the Civil Servants, the teachers, the clergy—all those 
long-suffering, silent ones whose scales of income are fixed 
beyond their control (but below their reasonable require- 
ments). These have been and are the greatest sufferers, but 
the evil is so widespread that its continuance is recognized 
as a grave menace to the future well-being of the nation. It 
is at the root of all our recent and present industrial 
troubles: the “ unrest” among the coal-miners, the “ rail- 
way unrest,” the so-called Bolshevism with which our trades 
unions are charged, all have their root in this one grave 
problem. But it can be solved—given the honest intention 
on the part of the Government. 

The way of escape from the tails of this “ vicious circle” 
is to reverse the process—make the circle revolve the 
reverse way. The policy in the past has kb en to regard 
wages as fixed, and to allow prices to be advanced at the will 
of the traders: why not reverse the process? Let us begin 
to regard prices as fixed—at their present level, to begin with ; 
hitherto no advance in wages has been secured by any con- 
siderakle body of workers without protracted negotiations 
and appeal to arbitration, or, at last, to force, to the strike. 
Why should not this process be imposed henceforward on the 
traders? (The workers have had enough of it!) Having, in 
the first place, fixed prices as they stood on any given past date 
(say, January Ist last), make it illegal for any trader to 
advance wholesale or retail prices without a decision 
authorizing him to do so, by a Court of Arbitration set up for 
this purpose, on which should sit representatives of the 
general public as consumers, as well as traders’ representa- 
tives, together with some members who might be nominated 
by the Co-operative Wholesale Society, by the Supreme 
Economic Council, and other bodies competent to deal with 
the complexities of modern production, import, and dis- 
tribution. The workers have not been able to secure 
increased payment for their labor without such decisions. 
Very well, let the traders resort to the same means; but I 
would certainly give them a fairer, less prejudiced court than 
that which the Government has hitherto provided for the 
workers to take their appeals to. If no prices were allowed 
to be raised to the consumer without such an investigation 
before an impartial tribunal, a beginning would have been 
made towards the ideal of reversing the circle: we should 
have arreste@its vicious progress at any rate. Such an arrest 
would give our economists time to investigate prices and 
profits in the various trades, an investigation which recent 
disclosures in the wool trade has shown to be imperative if 
the workers and consumers are to be shielded from the most 
flagrant robbery by the trader class. It would thus be 
possible to arrive at a fair level of prices, adjustable as the 
value of money returned to the normal. 

Since it is certain that no peace is possible in the 
industrial world until this problem of the vicious circle of 
prices and wages has been satisfactorily solved, it becomes 
every day more necessary that some machinery, such as that 


Prices have continued to rise: wages have. 





here suggested, should be set up, and to this grave problem 
the minds of all earnest readers are invited.—Yours, &c., 
Maurice MILuer. 


Ministry of Transport. January 20th, 1920. 


THE LEAGUE’S FIRST CASE? 

Sir,—Without wishing to enter into a discussion as to 
the merits of the controversy in regard to Tacna and Arica, 
in which there may be room for honest difference of opinion, 
I should like to ask Mr. Boyle on what particular ground 
does he single out this case as the first to come up before the 
League of Nations for decision ? 

It appears to me that if Chile is not justified in holding 
these provinces, containing as they do a mixed population of 
some 30,000, the white portion of which, both Chilean and 
Peruvian, is descended from the same race (Spanish), Great 
Britain is infinitely less justified in holding in subjection 
Egypt, India, and Ireland against the wishes of their 
hundreds of millions of inhabitants who belong to entirely 
different races. 

If Great Britain is really in earnest as to the League 
of Nations, why does she not, as its chief upholder, take the 
present opportunity of putting it to the test by first submitting 
the case of these countries, where there is actual revolt 
against British rule, to the decision of the League, and by so 
doing give a positive proof of her disinterestedness to the 
other members of the League? 

Unfortunately, the example of Great Britain, and not 
less so that of France and Italy, is all the other way, and 
cannot warrant, on the part of the young nations of the New 
World, the belief, either that they are in earnest as regards 
a real League or that they themselves would abide by its 
decisions. 

I may be wrong, but what is the difference, if any, 
between the present policy of Chile in regard to Tacna and 
Arica and the disingenuous attitude of Great Britain towards 
Egypt, which has developed into an openly declared Protec- 
torate? The one has as much or as little justification as the 
other.—Yours, &c., 


JUSTITIA. 
January 26th, 1920. 


ANGLO-CHINESE FRIENDSHIP. 

Sm,—The letter entitled “China and the Peace” in 
your issue of the 24th is an interesting contribution, as in its 
concluding paragraphs reference is made to how Great Britain 
can render effective service to China, by allocation of the 
Boxer Indemnity for educational purposes in that troubled 
land of vast opportunities. 

I might inform those of your readers desirous of helping 
China in the way proposed that the matter has not been 
neglected, and it is sufficient to mention that it will not be 
permitted to be shelved, 

The position is not an easy one in view of the attitude, 
whether right or wrong, of China, our Ally, respecting the 
Peace Treaty, but I believe I am accurate in stating that 
America thas recognized China’s requirements concerning 
indemnities. England will not lag behind. 

The hand of prosperity has still to come to the great 
Celestial nation, whose friendship is essential for us not only 
to retain, but to strengthen, if we are to secure the peace for 
which so many of our best have given their greatest posses- 
sion.—Yours, &c., 


Dovetas Hariipay Macartney. 
January 26th, 1920. 


PROFITEERING IN WOOLLENS. 

Sim,—It may help to a clearer understanding to point 
out, with reference to your article on the profits of worsted 
spinners, that the word “manufacturer” is usually applied 
in the worsted trade only to the individual or firm who 
undertakes the weaving of yarn into cloth. If spinning and 
weaving are done by the same firm, the style is usually 
“spinners and manufacturers.” . But in most cases the 
spinner simply turns the tops into yarn, and it is in this 
process that the largest profits have been made. 

Will you allow me also to point out that your reference 
to Lister & Co.’s profits is irrelevant? Lister & Co. manipu- 
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late chiefly silk and mohair, and their concern with worsteds 
and woollens is comparatively slight. 

And now for the main issue. The worsted spinners 
have been violently attacked, like other profiteers, but I fail 
entirely to see what else they could be expected todo. They 
did not force up the prices. The shortage of worsted yarn 
for civilian trade was so great during the later stage of the 
war and the demand was so insistent, that nothing short of 
the most rigid State control could have prevented the soaring 
up of prices. They were not in the position of insisting on 
their pound of flesh. They had far more orders than they 
could execute, and they were begged and beseeched to quote 
a price—any price—for further business which they did not 
want. I have been told of several cases in which fancy 
prices were quoted with the deliberate intention of choking 
off business, and were eagerly accepted by the hungry 
manufacturer. 

The scandal of these huge profits, in short, ought not 
to be charged against the traders who happened to be in the 
position to profit by them. It is due to the system by which 
all human effort is an effort first of all to make money, and 
only incidentally to make things useful to the community. 
Worsted yarn is a by-product of the spinning industry. 
Spinners are trying to make fortunes, not clothing. So long 
as we are content with the system we must put up with its 
evils, of which profiteering is not the only one.—Yours, &c., 


F. J. NEwsovutt, 
Bradford, January 24th, 1920. 


THE ISSUE OF CONSCRIPTION. 

Sir,—I have just received a letter from a distinguished 
minister of the gospel enclosing a pamphlet upon a subject 
which I have done my best to ventilate publicly in print 
during a good many years past. As this is by no means an 
isolated case, and other indications lead me to suppose that 
one party lives in general ignorance of the other party’s 
most earnest pleadings, I am craving the hospitality of 
your columns not for a discussion, which would be too 
lengthy for any weekly paper, but for arranging a discussion 
elsewhere. 

I have tried at different times to insist, as some of your 
readers may remember, upon what seem to me three clear 
historical facts :— 

(1) That it is democracies, and not despots, who have 
generally shown a preference for universality in the burden 
of military service. 

(2) That no nation, having adopted a more universal 
form :n place of a more restricted system of recruiting, has 
found its social and political freedom less than it had been 
in that previous stage of more restricted (except, of course, 
during actual warfare or the few following years of 
reconstruction) recruiting, and 

(3) That no nation has ever succeeded in defending 
itself in any ,reat war without recourse to compulsory 
recruiting. The historical proofs for this I put together, 
three years ago, in a book with which several critics natur- 
ally disagreed, but which, to my knowledge, has never been 
convicted of inaccuracy on matters of fact. In another 
book, I have tried to show :— 

(4) That Mr. Norman Angell’s whole position is vitiated 
by his mental confusion between latent force and patent 
force, the truth being that latent force does not decrease 
but increase in civilized society, and that a single London 
policeman has at his back far more physical force than an 
Arab chief, and probably more than Napoleon the Great 
had. 

Lastly, I have tried to show that Mr. Norman Angell 
and his school rely upon the most ludicrous misquotations 
or misunderstandings of the actual books to which they 
appeal. 

Politically, in the party sense, this is a most inopportune 
moment for any such discussion ; and, personally, I am not 
only actually refusing fresh work but am more disinclined 
to undertake any such than a man not literally under 
doctor’s orders can well be. But the question might at any 
moment become an immediate national question again: 
and, in that case, men of all parties and creeds must agree 
that it would be lamentable if the public were not in posses- 
sion at least of the preliminary facts. The first four 
assertions which IT have catalogued here above would be 





passionately disputed by something like half the public of 
Great Britain and passionately defended by the other half ; 
yet the first three, at least, are questions of easily verifiable 
fact. I have repeatedly, but vainly, attempted to get 
pacifists or anti-militarists who are reputed to know some- 
thing of history, to discuss these assertions within the covers 
of a single pamphlet, from which the public might see at 
a glance what was to be urged on either side. At the Civics 
and Eugenics Congress held at Cambridge last summer, 
where I was privileged to read a paper on the subject, I 
found it impossible to get an opponent who would come 


‘down and change that lecture into a public discussion. I 


addressed myself singly, but vainly, to four of the most 
prominent writers and speakers on that side; I pleaded 
with the Gaston Foundation, which is endowed for the very 
purpose of promoting such open discussion, but whose secre- 
tary replied curtly that he could not find me an opponent. 
May I, therefore, make a last appeal in your columns? And, 
if it is permitted to touch anybody’s shield, may I appeal 


+ to the Right Hon. J. M. Robertson, who was singled out by 


one of my adverse reviewers as the right man to confute me, 
but who—I will frankly confess—has impressed me rather 
by his inaccuracy in matters of fact when he has touched on 
this subject.—Yours, &c., 
G. G. CovTon. 
Gt. Shelford, Cambs. January 21st, 1920. 


LIBERAL AND LABOR. 

Sir,—Cannot the above come to some arrangement? If 
Liberal will join Labor we have a guarantee of moderation 
which will increase the opposition to the Coalition 
enormously. 

A revision of the Treaty is of the first importance— 
delay is dangerous. The persistent fall of the exchanges shows 
the imminent danger of collapse—not to mention the starva- 
tion of Europe. 

If revolution spreads we have only the Coalition and the 
Peace Conference to blame. 

And yet Liberal and Labor fall_into the trap at Paisley. 

Yours, &c., 


AuFReD Hicks. 
London. January 26th, 1920. 


VIENNA RELIEF FUND. 


Tue Editor acknowledges, with many thanks, receipt of 
the following sums :— 


£s. d. 

The Sunday School of Trawden, Lancs., per the 
Rev. H. P. Dempsey 717 6 
Miss Evelyn M. Whitaker . 5 0 0 
M. C. N. ee 5 0 0 
G. Smith, Esq. ; 20 0 
Sir G. Fordham (2nd donation) 200 
R. C. Freibrace, Esq. 1 0 0 





Poetry, 


THEN AND NOW. 
I usED.to write a simple rhyme 
About a flower or a kiss; 
But that was in the spring of time 
When everything was made for this. 





To see a butterfly at play 
About a garden with delight, 
Would make me glad for all the day; 
I never dreamed it died at night. 


The laughing glance of any boy 
Would set the world in love for me; 
I never dreamed a lover’s joy 
Could end but with eternity. 


Now I can write no simple rhyme, 
My faith is gone, no way is clear, 

Yet out of doubts and pains of time 
I say, I know I love you dear. 


Heten Drecgs. 


—_ Fa ~ 





ro. 
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The Gorld of Hooks. 


Tue “ Nation’’ Orrice, THurspay NiGuHr. 


Tur following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Superstition of Divorce.”” By G. K. Chesterton. (Chatto 
& Windus. 5s.) 

“Seience and Life.” By Frederick Soddy, M.A., F.R.S. 
(Murray. 10s. 6d.) 

“ Engines of the Human Body.” By Professor Arthur Keith, 
M.D., F.R.S. (Williams & Norgate. 12s. 6d.) 

“ Pagan and Christian Creeds.’” By Edward Carpenter. (Allen 
& Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

“ Selected Poems.”” By Lady Margaret Sackville. (Constable. 
6s.) 

“Limbo.”? Short Stories. 
Windus. 5s.) 


By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto & 


* * * 


“To me it seems,” wrote a correspondent the other day, 
when referring to what, when elated, we call the Rise of the 
Democracy, and the People Marching On, “to me it seems 
we are only exchanging one tyranny for another. I managed 
to adapt myself to the old tyranny because I could smoke 
stronger "bacca than my masters. But the new king who is 
ascending the throne—or what is left of it—smokes 
twist; and I can smoke that, too, but with uneasi- 
ness.” He did not complain. He had done his part in 
putting the new masters in power, so he could not complain, 
in any case. He is a professional man, kept poor by his 
social ideal, and steadily becoming poorer ; while the working 
folk, to whom he devotes his services, would not exchange 
their fortune for his even if they could do his work. 


* * * 


A PUBLISHER, to whom had been recommended the manu- 
script of a young and unknown writer, told me last week 
he could not think of issuing it. ‘The cost of producing 
books will compel us now w confine our business to tried 
authors, and to books on the subjects which the newspapers 
have made popular. Unknown writers and adventurous 
manuscripts have no chance today. At one time we could 
afford to speculate in a new writer who appeared to us to have 
quality, for then the sale of 800 copies of a five shilling 
book, which was possible, would show us a profit. Now we 
must have some assurances that we can sell 2,000 of a six- 
shilling work, or 1,500 of a volume at 7s. 6d., and very few 
books go that distance. The cost of paper, printing, 
| binding, and distributing 1s nearly four times what 
\ it was in 1914. We might, in time, bring the paper- 
“makers somewhere nearer the reasonable. But the cost 
of labor will go on increasing. The printers even now are 
considering a forty-four hour week. That would add another 
15 per cent. to their bill.” The publisher, being a man of 
business with the prejudices of his kind, put his judgment 
with violence; but as it is not mine I'll report it. “The 
men who print books are going to cut the throats of the men 
who write them.” 

* x * 


Anp the fact that I was able to describe to him similiar 
figurative atrocities done to authors by publishers leaves me 
free to add that, so far as some authors are concerned, I 
do not blench for them. I don’t care. Indeed, there is no 
call on our sympathy, for it is certain they will prove the very 
writers most likely to flourish in these rigorous days. They 
have already shown an uncanny gift for divining just what 
a book should be like that will attract the largest audience. 
They know those subjects, those strange associations of 
apparently dissimilar things (such as love and dope) which 
bear the lovely face of Maytime itself to the millions whose 
intelligence has begun to wake up under the stimulation of the 
picture palace and the newspapers designed of football and 
muck for the Sabbath day. Now it appears that the great 


newspaper factories, and Democracy expressing the hope of 
a golden age through (in this instance) the printing opera- 











tives, are going to be of permanent and expanding benefit 
to the skilful mixers of dope of all literary description, 
and together will suppress the efforts of thought and 
imagination. 

* x * 


THERE will be no room, except in the gutter with some 
bootlaces, for the new artist in this new world, so I am 
assured by business men, who do not appear so sorry for 
the fate of the artist as for the fact that in future 
they must share their money and power with the 
workers. Business men, as is well known, have not as a 
class shown an embarrassing affection for original artists. 
They prefer gilt-edged securities, such as the original 
editions of famous writers who are safely dead. They 
are shy of prophecy and speculation, and prefer the 
verdicts that are well surveyed and macadamized. The time 
may soon come when poets and artists of the kind whose 
rare and startling ideas have done not a little to put demo- 
cracy in power, may half-regret, in weak moments 
and when hungry, the old days of lordly patronage. For 
the old aristocracy did admit the existence of artists, at 
the servants’ entrance, and found something to spare for 
their support from the upkeep of the stables. But I know 
of no clause in the constitution of the Trades Union Con- 
gress by which Keats could beg of the delegates the means 
to publish his odes. Perhaps a little back-stair influence 
with Mr. Bowerman, of the compositors, would assist him ; 
but that help, though kindly, would be irregular, and if 
discovered might produce the usual “ most emphatic protest” 
from an incorruptible and class-conscious representative of 
the Brass Instrument Makers. What is the passion for the 
light that never was to the wool-spinners? Why, they would 
make it impossible for the delicate poet, his work 
unrecognized and the great publishers shut to him, to wear 
a flannel shirt. The Victorian era may have been all the 
cynical tell us of that period when little children crawled 
naked in mine galleries while up above them great brains 
were debating whether or not we had a family likeness to 
the apes; but in those days the sort of writer who helped 
to get the children out of darkness was at least free. It is 
lucky that that was the time when Dickens worked in a 
blacking factory. To-day, between Democracy enfranchized 
and dominant at last, and Capital amalgamated and looking 
for returns of not less than 10 per cent., such writers would 
have as their largest hope the thought of freedom and cocoa- 
nuts in Tahiti; to which delectable remoteness they would 
not be able to escape, for they would be refused a passport, 
not being commercial travellers. 


* * *% 


But complaining is no more use than it would be for 
lambs to protest to the meat-salesmen on the chilliness of 
refrigerators. It only raises laughter. The contortions of 
the testifier who finds himself gagged by the people for whom 
he would speak was always a comic spectacle; and whether 
it was a popular ecclesiast in the dark ages inciting the mob 
to deal with a man who had invited people to use their 
reason, or whether it is associations of trades unions helping 
capitalists to create conditions in which originality cannot 
live, is all one. It is the same sort of thing. It is the right 
of power to have its own way. Nor is it of any use for some 
apologists to draw pathetic pictures of the worker, newly 
risen to power out of obscurity, who is as yet unused to the 
ways of light, and :o cannot help doing the wrong thing. 
He has made fortunes and titles for half-a-dozen great news- 
paper owners who have never yet been friendly to him except 
when they feared him. He covers cinema promoters and 
“Tarzan of the Apes” with furs and diamonds, and spends 
enough money on football every Saturday to equip and support 
laboratories for all the young scientists who are now doing 
their research work with old tobacco tins and medicine 
bottles. He is simply not interested, as a powerful associa- 
tion, in art, science, and letters—much less so, in fact, than 
his opponent the employer, who in rare lucid intervals did 
know what to do with the people of use to him, and how to 
oes them, if he did not care to know how to reward 

em. 


H. M. T. 
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Reviews. 


BEN JONSON. 


By G. GREGORY SMITH. 
3s. net.) 


Ben Jonson.” English Men of 


Letters. (Macmillan. 


LITERATURE has given some men in profile. Byron, for 
instance, posed for posterity alike in his verse and the best 
portrait to show the down-dropped eyelid and the petulant 
upper lip. Some three-quarters, as in Donne, after six 
volumes of sermons enigmatic still. Some full face, as 
Sir Walter Scott of blessed memory. Three she has finished 
in the round: Falstaff, whose “ globe of sinful continents ” 
one recognizes at any angle; Weir of Hermiston, menacing 
on all his fronts like a Border keep; Ben Jonson. Some 
would add a fourth, in his namesake of the next century ; but 
Dr. Johnson hardly attains to.the completeness of the first 
three. Boswell is too like the nimble, black-clad supers of 
the Japanese stage. He runs his link too full in the chief 
actor’s face. 

It has fallen out differently with Ben. The 
limelight never follows him about, yet there is no con- 
founding that mighty substance. “ Enter Crites and walks 
in a musing posture at the back of the stage” is excellent 
burlesque, though himself wrote it, and fondly imagined it 
to convey his attitude. Where Ben is, there is the centre, 
and when he is not in actual monopoly he is stormily audible 
in the wings. It was as impossible for his contemporaries 
to write of him and to write ill, as for most of his later 
critics to write of him and write well. It was a personality 
so “ rammed with life” that it provoked the dullest of them 
to a touch of spleen and fire: they never fail to convey some 
relish of him. “ Ben Jonson, the poet, now lives upon one 
Townsend and scornes the world’’ is the thumbnail sketch 
in the diary of one Manningham, law student, February 12th, 
1603: and our last glimpse of him is at a “solemn supper” 
where Ben “ began to vapor extremely of himself, and by 
vilifying others to magnify his own Muse.” But the crowning 
instance of his quality is his galvanizing of that lean and 
gentle academic, Drummond of Hawthornden. The seven- 
teenth century made an art of the “character,” but it has 
none to equal the two clean-bitten paragraphs written out of 
an over-charged heart, after a month of Ben’s company and 
conversation. ‘“ He is a great lover and praiser of himself: 
a contemner and scorner of others: given rather to losse a 
friend than a jest: jealous of every word and action of those 
about him (especiallie after drink, which is one of the 
elements in which he liveth): a dissembler of ill parts which 
raigne in him, a bragger of some good that he wanteth: 
thinketh nothing well done but what either he himself or 
some of his friends and countrymen hath said or done: 
he is passionately kynde and angry: careless either to gaine 
or keep: vindicative, but, if he be well answered, at himself. 
For any religion, as being versed in both. Interpreteth best 
sayings and deeds often to the worst. Oppressed with 
fantasie, which hath ever mastered his reason, a generall 
disease in many poets.” It is hard to recognize the mur- 
muring surge of the “ Cypresse Grove” in the voice of this 
ground-swell, turbulent as Jonson’s own. Ben’s efficacy was 
indeed great. 

It is the only serious fault of Mr. Gregory Smith’s 
“ Ben Jonson” that he does not quote that “character” in 
full. He may have felt, as did old Louis Roederer of his 
champagne, that “ the public is not worthy of it,’ and this 
may be one reason why the “ Conversations ” have never been 
published in limp leather. ‘“ Pleasant are the fields of the 
Buddhas, where the herd come not to disport themselves.” 
Those who love Ben Jonson do not talk about him much, 
nor do they encourage the compiling of a Jonson anthology. 
They will offer Jonson the dramatist to all men, but Jonson 
of the “ Discoveries” and the Masques, the “ Forest” and 
“ Underwoods,” is their walled garden, their fountain sealed : 
secure, in that the plays come first in all the editions, and 
few come past the plays. And when they are weary of the 
involved amenities of later criticism, they go back and read 


again : “ That Francis Beaumont esteemed too much himself 
and his own verses.” “ That Donne for not keeping of accent 


deserved hanging.” “That Abram Francis in his English 
hexameters was a fool”; and when the Caroline lyric dulls 





— 


by its very perfection, they find a curious pleasure in the 
difficult, uncertain fingering, with its sudden surprises of 
sweetness, of Ben’s endless experiments in harmony :— 
“Or scorn or pity on me take, 
I am undone to-night ’— 
it has the shallowness of the harp over against the violin 
resonance of 


“Give me more love or more disdain,”’ 


yet Carew has been to school to Ben. 

The new “Ben Jonson” is generously written, but 
Mr. Gregory Smith has kept Ben’s secret. It has always 
been his critical habit to quote little and suggest much ; no 
critic demands so much of his reader. And since most of 
us have too much of that Reader in Ordinary whom Ben saw 
“already busy with the title and tricking over the leaves,” 
it is like enough that lines such as— 


‘made a lamp of Berenice’s hair ”’ 


will still shine above a desert. and the exquisite opening of 
his invocation— 
** Face of a rose,” 

will go by default to Browning. It was, of course, impossible 
to quote much in the limits of space set by the conditions 
of the series; the more’s the pity that it came out in a 
series at all. The book is too big for it ; it is so rich a harvest 
that one could wish the master of it had pulled down his 
barns and built greater; cancelled his contract, and made 
“ Ben Jonson ” his magnum opus. Yet in one way the book 
may have gained by compression. It is marvellously fused. 
Chapter after chapter, no matter how diverse—on the 
Literary Conscience, the theory and practice of Comedy, the 
art and craft of the Masque, the failure in tragedy, the half- 
success of the lyrics, the finul triumph of the critic—the 
whole is steeped in one personality, and that not the writer’s, 
but Ben’s own. This is its triumph, for it is as true of Ben 
Jonson as untrue of Milton that the man was greater than 
anything he wrote. The Jonson of the “ Works” is never 
the whole Jonson: part of himself, and that part the best, 
he sacrificed to “ the tyranny of an idea.” It was, literally, 
his “ wit’s great overplus ”’ that they got in the Devil Tavern, 
and that made him the idol of his tribe. The Jonson of the 
plays is himself “ laid flat,” like his characters, and it was 
difficult, as he ruefully admitted in contemplation of his own 
great girth, to square that circle. Nevertheless, the squaring 
of the circle has become the critical tradition. Hazlitt and 
Coleridge—Coleridge, by his own confession, studied him as 
“an ancient classic”—Gifford and Swinburne, wrote of 
“dead works”: and their words have gone down to him 
dead. Now, for the first time since Dryden tracked him in 
the ancients’ snow, Ben walks in our ways again. The 
chapters on the life might have been written by not the least 
affectionate of Ben’s “sons.” They have the illusion of the 
contemporary. Drummond makes the “unfriendly remark ” 
already quoted about drink being “one of the elements in 
which he liveth”: “vexed by the draining of his cellar,” 
explains his critic kindly ; it is the comprehension of one who 
has himself entertained greatness, not unawares. There is 
Suckling’s “ gentle malice ”’ in his speculation as to what his 
Eminence replied when Ben told the Cardinal du Perron in 
Paris that his translations of Virgil were naught; and 
Corbet himself (Corbet of ‘‘ Farewell, Rewards and Fairies ”) 
might have challenged the sack that went to the night that 
Ben lay “ looking to his great toe, about which he hath seen 
Tartars and Turks, Romans and Carthaginians, fight in his 
imagination.” Drummond recorded that night; but with 
a simpler faith. 

It is a book, in its own phrase, of “chiselled work,” 
and the discrimination of Jonson’s “ Epigrams,” which is 
one of its happiest passages, is singularly applicable to its 
own quality—‘“best.... when the epigram is_ truly 
epigraphic, an inscription on something, a saying deserving 
record on the temple-front or altar of the poet’s memory : 
concise, with a touch of ceremony, but convincing.” Of these, 
taken at random, is the comment on Swinburne’s criticism— 
“ that tangential fervor” ; on “ the mildew of commentary ” 
from which Ben’s unpopularity has saved him; on the later 
fate of the Masque—“ a halfpennyworth of the immortal 
English Jonson to an intolerable deal of scenery” ; on the 
failure of his tragedy to transmute “ the scholar’s dross into 
the gold of tragic passion” ; on Lyly’s gift to the drama of 
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the “ strategy of style” ; on the rejection by the Restoration 
of “ the grittier elements” in Jonson’s comedy; the half- 
score of brief judgments on Jonson himself, the “ undis- 
ciplined Jonson and his over-disciplined art”; best of all, 
the summary in a single sentence of the weakness of his 
great strength. “His misfortune was that he so often 
allowed himself to indulge this ardor of intellect at the 
expense of his imagination.” To come upon it is like the 
discovery in the old fairy tale of the wise toad who sat at 
the springs of the fountain and made a drought in the city. 
It is the riddle of Ben’s genius, the sterility of so great 
power, read at last. 

It is not the last word on Ben Jonson. Some of us hold 
that his critic has done bare justice to his originality, to 
the bone and sinew of the prose; the astonishing beauty 
both of prose and verse in many of the masques, and the 
Aristophanic conception of a few; the idiosyncrasy of the 
poems ; above all, the flashes of Falstaffian wit at his own 
expense. But when all the pleas are filed, this judgment wins 
its way—again to adapt his own phrase—“ by the momentum 
of a great talent.” The “literature” implicit in the book 
is immense. There is weight of scholarship enough to 
bludgeon opposition, but it is fined to a rapier edge. What 
Ben himself would say of it is an agreeable exercise for the 
imagination. Yet this latest of his critics need hardly fear 
the meeting in the milder shades of Purgatory—where no 
doubt Ben and Swinburne have by this time settled their 
differences in the manner of “ The Poetaster.” His accost 
has already been foreshadowed in the second of the prefaces 
to “Catiline,” those “documents without parallel in the 
history of the relationship of author and public ” :— 

‘““To the Reader Extraordinary. You, I would 
wnderstand to be the better man, though places in court go 
otherwise: to you I submit myself and work. Farewell.— 
Ben Jonson.”’ 





LORD HALDANE’S REFLECTIONS. 
‘* Before the War.” By Viscount HALDANE. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


Wuite the substance of Lord Haldane’s apologia has already 
appeared in the “ Vindication of Great Britain” under the 
name of Mr. Harold Begbie, and, more recently still, in 
various newspapers under the name oi the author himself, it 
is both useful and interesting to be able now to study Lord 
Haldane’s policy and reflections in a single volume. The 
result of such a study is, I must confess, strangely unsatis- 
fying, and I fear that Lord Haldane has not given the 
assistance, which was undoubtedly in his power, to the future 
historian, and done less than justice to his own love of 
candor. And it is curious that while the author criticizes 
that want of intelligibility and that indefinite mind which 
seem to him to be the characteristic failing and safeguard 
of the British public, long association and contemplation 
have enabled him to acquire a good deal of this national 
characteristic. 

Time has already vindicated Lord Haldane’s work from 
1906 to 1912 at the War Office: the creation of a General 
Staff; the Expeditionary and the Territorial Forces ; Lord 
French and Lord Haig have both borne public testimony to 
the thoroughness of his administrative and creative work. 
But while time may also vindicate Lord Haldane’s high 
policy (which still seems, when viewed in retrospect, so good 
in his own sight that he has “yet to learn that it was 
practicable to have followed any different course without 
a failure worse than any that occurred”), it is difficult to 
collect the vindication of the ways and means by which that 
policy was effected from the pages of his story. 

When Lord Haldane became Secretary of State for War 
at the beginning of 1906, the first Moroccan crisis was over, 
M. Delcasse’s adventurous policy had been repudiated, he 
had resigned, and France had accepted the Algeciras Con- 
ference. Out of these circumstances sprang the policy that 
in the event of war between France and Germany we should be 
willing to give armed support to France, and “ the paradox 
then presented itself that a war with Germany in which we 
were alone would be easier to work than a war in which 
France was attacked along with us ; for if Germany succeeded 
in overrunning France she might establish naval bases on 
the Northern Channel ports of that country, quite close to 





our shores, and so, with the possible aid of the submarines, 
long-range guns, and air-machines of the future, interfere 
materially with our naval position in the Channel and our 
fleet defences against invasion.” In other words, the defence 
of our shores had been shifted to the frontiers of France and 
Belgium, and Lord Rosebery’s criticism that the Entente 
with France had committed us to the “ unwritten liabilities 
of the Continental system ” was fulfilled. 

Lord Haldane does not tell us whether, in his opinion, 
this policy was rendered necessary by the secret treaty under 
which we had promised our “diplomatic support ” to France 
in the eventual partition of Morocco (in fact, with commend- 
able delicacy he does not refer to this treaty at all), but he 
doés tell us that having satisfied himself as to the wisdom of 
the policy, and made the commitment, “ an investigation of 
a searching character presently revealed great deficiencies in 
the British military organization of those days. We had 
never contemplated the preparation of armies for warfare of 
the Continental type.” And that by 1910 we were in a posi- 
tion to concentrate 160,000 men to a plan “ which had been 
settled by the Staffs of France and Britain.” 

All these arrangements and the “ conversations ’’ which 
preceded them were, according to Lord Haldane, “ purely 
technical matters, and doubts as to their justification will 
hardly arise in the minds of people who are aware of what 
modern war implies in the way of preliminary inquiries as 
to its conditions.”” This no doubt is why they were never 
discussed by the Cabinet at the time. ‘There are matters,” 
writes Lord Haldane in his introduction, “on which it is 
mischievous to encourage discussion, even in Parliament.” 
And it is possible that the justice of this remark can be 
extended to Cabinets, which of recent years have tended to 
grow unduly in numters. 

It is perhaps both unkind and hypercritical to inquire 
what would have happened if there had been an “ unprovoked 
attack” on France in the interval of preparation between 
1906 and 1910, but presumably the wisdom of her statesmen 
would have seen to it that this contingency did not then arise. 

Lord Haldane throws little or no light on the Agadir 
incident in 1911, though in his view “ the circumstances of 
the moment were such that one cannot but feel a certain 
sympathy with the German perturbation at the time,” though 
he does suggest that the Expeditionary Force was then ready, 
and that it would have crossed the Channel if the necessity 
had arisen. 

No doubt the chief interest will be found in the chapters 
in which Lord Haldane describes his visit to Berlin in 1912. 
But, unfortunately, in the summer of that year he was trans- 
lated to the Woolsack, and a gap is left in the story of the 
negotiations that followed which has yet to be filled in. 

The most noteworthy feature of the book is the philoso- 
phic contentment of mind in which it is written. After all, 
we must remember that Lord Haldane lived in the spacious 
days of the Edwardian era. He enjoyed a King’s favor in 
days when monarchs were monarchs and great statesmen 
were of some account. He has drunk the red champagne and 
smoked the big cigars of one who was once a great Emperor. 
He has played a great part in the “old world” which can 
be “shored up” no longer. And if now:— 

** All is silver grey, 
Placid and perfect with his art,’’ 
he is entitled to recall to our memory that “in the end the 
British Empire won, however hard it had to fight.” 


Water Rocu. 
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/ A MODEL TRANSLATION. 


wl 
“The Song of Roland.” Translated by ©. K. Scorr Mon- 


CRIEFF. With an Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON, and 

a Note on Technique by GzorGcE SAINTsBURY. (Chapman 

& Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 
ConsIDERING the circumstances in which he did his work— 
mostly in France and Belgium as a soldier—and the 
mountainous difficulties of rendering due to the stubborn 
nature of the epic itself, Captain Moncrieff seems to us to 
have accomplished/one of the best, possibly the best of any 
modern translatiofs we possess./ His object, in his own words, 
was to “ reproduce line for liné, and so far as possible, word 
for word, the Old French epic poem which lay dormant for 
centuries in the Bodleian Library,” and M. Petit de 
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Julleville’s was the only edition “ I have used or even seen.” 
As Mr. Saintsbury says—and he is the best qualified judge 
in England—“ a satisfactory modernization or translation ” 
seemed to him “ so difficult as to be nearly impossible,” and 
such an enterprise in English “ the darkest tower of all.” The 
reason is not so much the antiquity of the language, but its 
metrical structure and rhythmic principles. The arrange- 
ment of the lines, that is to say, and to quote Mr. Saintsbury 
again, 

** consists of bundles—to use the least flattering term— 

of lines—bundles quite arbitrary in size and number, but 

closely connected by assonance—that is to say, identity of 
vowel sound in the last syllable, but independent of the 
agreement in consonantal clothing which rhyme requires. 

... If you do not convey the steady, fearless, ruthless 

tramp of the single line repeating itself; if you fail to 

reproduce the dropping fire of the assonance, with its 
strangely combined advantage of repetition in the individual 
laisse or bundle; and freedom from monotony both in 
character and in quantity of sound in the several laisses— 
you do not give the effect of the chanson de Roland.” 
Nor will Mr. Saintsbury quite commit himself, with his 
usual honesty and independence, to the perfect success of 
Captain Moncrieff’s version, though it is easy to see how 
impressed by it he actually is. 

Nor, on a superficial reading, would we. The task is 
truly herculean, for the translator has no models to lean 
upon, no tradition to guide him, and has chosen with great 
spirit to avoid the monotony of rhyme on the one hand and 
the anarchy of free verse on the other. These thick 
“bundles ” would indeed be a collection of dead sticks if each 
one of them were lathed and rounded off to the same shape 
and finish, and if each line ran off into the air with no kind 
of obedience to a general law of design and unity—like a 
chance heap of branches blown off in a storm. Therefore we 
must preserve a due sense of proportion when we find 
Captain Moncrieff using many vowel-endings which can only 
be called assonant by courtesy. Charges, caution, and 
masses; wand and mat; blows and thought; coward and 
heart; Sarazius, here and cheap; assault, language, 
and pass; blow and loud; flew and amongst, these 
and others like them are no more assonant than an “a” 
sound is to an “o.” Sometimes, too, the translator is put 
to it to find a terminal word which will fall into vocal line 
with its partners—“ lout” meaning “ bow.” for instance—and 
the archaism is apt now and again to yield him only a Pyrrhic 
victory. And he is liable to lead his proper names rather a 
dance. The traitor Guenes, for instance, is as adaptable in 
the letter as the spirit, appearing, as the occasion warrants, 
as Guenés, Guene, and Gue. 

But Captain Moncrieff may claim with some 
justice that the original is as careless of such 
academic niceties as himself. On the whole, this so 
ancient and so novel method of harmoniously but never 
monotonously beating end-vowels, exactly true to the rough, 
virile, but rhythmical temper and scansion of the epic itself, 
seems to us extraordinarily successful and fully justifying the 
boldness of its translator's experiment. The literalism of the 
rendering offers another problem. It has long been our own 
conviction that a literal rendering from another language 
fails, will fail and deserves to fail, for the obvious reason 
that the result is a No Man’s Language, neither fish, flesh, nor 
good red herring. Yet if there are flaws in Captain Moncrieff’s 
assonances, the idiom and language that clothe the whole 
are as firm and masculine modern English as they are a 
photographic reproduction of their original. There is some- 
thing mysterious here—unsolved until we read the three 
dedicatory poems in the beginning to the friends he lost in 
the war. The skein is at once unravelled—for these admir- 
able poems might, if he had been living to-day and in similar 
circumstances, have been written by Turold (if he wrote the 
Chanson) himself. Captain Moncrieff met the Chanson de 
Roland by accident, but it was really a pre-determined con- 
junction of affinities, a translator’s Roland for the original’s 
Oliver, so wonderfully do these twin literary spirits match 
each other. That explains the translator’s “ word for word ”’ ; 
he had no other alternative, but we can imagine what a hash 
of it an equally gifted man of letters—who was not Captain 
Moncrieff—would have made of it. As it is, we have the 
singular and indeed unique pleasure of reading this grand 
old epic not so very differently as its contemporaries heard 
it sung to them by the jongleurs. 





It is indeed good work, rough as an _ uncut 
diamond, but full of pathos and fierce power. But Mr. 
Chesterton's interpretation of it seems to us a little too 
simplified. He has been caught up—as who can help being— 
by the story of how Taillifer the Jongleur went in front of 
the Norman Army at Hastings, throwing up his sword in the 
air, and chanting snatches of it. Hence he makes it an 
emblem of the never-ending war of sanity “against all the 
stark anarchies and unending negations which rage against 
it for ever.” That war is never finished, and at the end of 
the Chanson, when Roland’s death at Rensvals is avenged, 
when one-handed “ King Marsilin ” has turned his face to the 
wall and died, when the gates of “ Sarscaguee” have been 
stormed by the Frankish host and Charlemagne sleeps in 
peace, the angel of God rouses him to further arms in distant 
fields : — 

** Right loth to go, that Emperour was he: 

‘ God,’ said the King: ‘ My life is hard, indeed! ’ 

Tears filled his eyes, he tore his snowy beard.’’ 
But he seems to us to miss the central significance of the 
tragedy—Roland’s refusal to wind his “ olifant.” It was not 
the Saracens who destroyed Roland’s army but Roland, and 
how well the old poet was aware of this is shown by the 
quarrel between Roland and Oliver in the battle, and 
Roland’s “swooning” grief at Oliver’s death. For it was 
Roland who had slain his Oliver, and this is what lends such 
pathos and tragedy combined to the death of Alde, Roland’s 
betrothed and Oliver’s sister, when she heard the news. For 
her death, too, lay at the door of him whose death snuffed 
out her life. It is surprising that a man of Mr. Chesterton’s 
subtlety and penetration should have missed this, and in 
consequence its symbolic meaning—that the defeats of 
sanity are self-inflicted, or, as Shelley puts it :— 

** The good want power, but to weep barren tears, 

The powerful goodness want: worse need for them, 

The wise want love; and those who love want wisdom ; 

And all best things are thus confused to ill.”’ 

Surely this reading gives a moral grandeur and weight to 
the poem, of which all its fine, descriptive force, color, and 


. movement are but the instruments? But we must end with 


a quotation :— 


“The count Rollanz, beneath a pine he sits; 
Turning his eyes towards Spain, he begins 
Remembering so many divers things: 

So many lands where he went conquering, 

And France the Duce, the heroes of his kin, 
And Charlemagne, his lord who nourished him. 
Nor can he help but weep and sigh at this, 
But his own fault, he’s not forgotten him, 
He owns his faults and God’s forgiveness bids: 
‘Very Father, in Whom no falsehood is, 

Saint Lazaron from death Thou didst remit, 

And Daniel save from the lions’ pit; 

My soul will preserve from all perils 
And from the sins I did in life commit!’ ”’ 





. MIRIAM’S CHRONICLE. 
‘* Interim.” By Dorotuy M. RIcHARDSON. (Duckworth. 6s. 


CommonPLace folk may be puzzled not a little by “ Interim,” 
and may ask what it all comes to. So, parenthetically, one 
may remark that what “it” all comes to is what “it” is. 
In the ordinary novel the novelist stands on the banks of the 
river of life chronicling how and when people arrive, and 
how it is that things happen to them. But in “ Interim” 
Miriam pulls us with her into the yielding water; we 
feel its rush in our ears and mouth, and the trailing 
weeds and the soft mud. and a myriad of wonderful things 
all reaching, embracing, and parting from us in the force of 
the current. It is slippery life moving over us and through 
us, buoying us up and down, assailing all our senses with its 
confused stream. People may dislike Miriam’s analytic 
impressionism on the ground that “it” is no better than 
life, and that one needs clarity, construction, and form in 
every “picture.” But Miriam’s intention was not pictures, 
but the sensations, emotions, ideas that stream into her 
and from her, at the impact of people and things in old 
London’s atmosphere. As was pointed out in review- 
ing “The Tunnel,” the interest of Miss Richardson’s 
method is that it is an acute registration of the fluid feminine 
perceptiveness which accepts everything from the profound 
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sense of its inevitability and also accommedates itself to it, 
so that it may be deflected or helped this way or that. It is 
the feminine multiple consciousness busily at work in 
‘‘ Interim,” acutely aware of a thousand things at once, of 
the man’s large boots as he stands on the shabby hearthrug, 
and of the smooth tones of his voice, and of the fact that his 
wife is wishing that he would not talk to Miss J. so much 
and ignore Mrs. S. who wants to be pressed to play Chopin, 
while the children are making a noise on the stairs, and the 
governess has something on her mind. Only there is no 
pettiness in Miriam’s multiple consciousness. Her intensely 
feminine receptivity is enriched by a special sensibility to 
the spirit of an environment, to the pressure and flux of 
human lives in our surging city. Had Miriam a less 
exacting consciousness of realities, were she less intent on 
recording faithfully every note in the scale of her perceptions 
she might have concentrated on registering those special 
esthetic harmonies in scenes and environments which we note 
in the work of Jacobsen. A good example of the finer shades 
of her sensibility is to be found in chapter II., part IilL., 
where the solitary Miriam, after playing a nocturne on the 
shabby boarding-house piano, is crushed by the chill 
unresponsiveness of the room :— 

“The last chord of the nocturne brought the room 
sharply back. It was unchanged; lifeless and unmoved; 
nothing had passed to it from the little circle where she eat 
enclosed . Her heart swelled and tears rose to her eyes. 
The room was old and experienced, full like her inmost life 
of the unchanging past. Nothing in her life had any 
meaning for it. It waited impassively for the passing to 
and fro of people who would leave no a She had 
exposed herself and it meant nothing in the room. Life had 
passed her by and her playing had become a sentimental 
exhibition of unneeded hfe. She was wretched and feeble 
and tired. Life has passed me by; that is the truth. . 
Beethoven was the answer to the silence of the room. She 
imagined a sonata ringing out into it, and defiantly attacked 
a remembered fragment. It crashed into the silence. The 
uncaring room might rock and sway. Its rickety furniture 
shatter to bits. Something must happen under the outbreak 
of her best reality. She was on firm ground. The room 
was nowhere. She cast sidelong, half-fearful, exultant 
glances. The room woke into an affronted silence... . 
She could only rush on, re-affirming her assertion, 
shouting in a din that must be reaching up and down the 
house, and echoing out into the street, the thing that was 
atronger than the feeling that had prompted her appeal for 
sympathy. It was the everlasting parting of the ways, the 
wrenching away that always came,” &c.—Pp. 77-78. 

A more amusing example of feminine sensibility to 
environment is the description of Miriam’s call on her sister 
Eve, who has taken a situation in a West-end flower-shop. 
The instant Miriam’s eyes fall on Eve “ standing badly in 
a droopy black dress on a bare, wet wooden floor, amid cut 
flowers in stone jampots and masses of greenery lying on a wet 
table, and a conservatory smell,” she becomes irritated with 
her acquiescent attitude. Eve is “ worn out with the fatigue 
of trying to make herself into something else, but liking and 
determined not to be reminded of other things. All her 
strength and interest were for this new thing.’”’ “Do you 
like it?” said Miriam. ‘“ Yes, awfully,” flushed Eve, looking 
as if she were going to cry. “... 1 simply love it. It 
makes you frightfully tired at first, but I find I can do things 
[ never dreamed I could. I don’t mind standing in the wet 
a bit now... .” “I’m free for lunch,” said Miriam, 
snappishly. “Oh, I can’t come out,” murmured Eve, 
ignoringly. 

The unsophisticated reader who isn’t satisfied with such 
passages, who demands that Eve shall be coupled up with 
“ the story,” as railway carriages are coupled on to a train, 
is missing the engaging inconsequence of life. There isn’t time 
to hold on to and develop all our contacts with people, One 
can only understand them when they do come along. 


And the free, large rhythm of life will, ten to 
one, bring us to coincide at another point of their 
story. Thus we are given a delightful glimpse of Eve, 


a hundred pages later. “ Being with the Greens again seems 
Paradise, she says, after London. . . . And she is absolutely 
in Mrs, Green's confidence I don’t know what poor Mrs. 
Green would do without her. She went back in time for a 
most fearful tragedy,’ &c. This glimpse is vouchsafed us, 
characteristically, in Miriam’s conversation with Mrs. 
Bailey, the lady of the Bloomsbury boarding-house. We 
have but hinted at the human riches released for us in this, 
the latest instalment of Miriam’s chronicle of her wonderful 





Bloomsbury world. If the reader doesn’t know Miriam, his 
education has been neglected. Let him jump into the stream 
at once and feel himself in the swim. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


/ ———— 
‘The Manchester Grammar School, 1515—1915." By ALFxEn 

A. MUMFORD. (Longmans. 21s.) 

Tuis large volume is, in the first place, a history of 
the school set up by Hugh Oldham at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, a school which has a high place in the 
system of education in this country, and thus it makes a 
direct appeal to the interest of Mancunians; but it has a 
wider claim to regard, for Dr. Mumford is a writer to whom 
the question of the advance of learning is of more importance 
than the traditions, however fine, of any one school. His 
knowledge of the history of education is of that embracing 
kind that sheds enlightenment, even when it is directed 
chiefly upon a regional study, on the forces, social and 
religious, which have influenced the development of our 
schools. His industry in the examination of documents, 
and the orderly arrangements of the results of his researches 
should prove of value to reformers and organizers. 

) . + * 
‘The Peace Conference.” By Dr. E. J. Ditton. (Hutchin- 
son. 21s.) 

Since no English publicist of knowledge has had a good 
word to say of the Peace Treaty there is nothing in Dr. 
Dillon’s book which can be regarded as a revelation. For 
people who have imagination enough to conceive a world 
without war there is no room for argument about the betrayal 
at Paris. The thing was gross, but only what they expected 
from the type of men who were guilty of it. Dr. Dillon’s 
opinions of the “ peace makers” and his description of the 
atmosphere in which they worked may be commended to the 
other kind of people, whose innocent minds still fancy their 
political leaders are made of a finer clay than themselves. 
As to the state of Paris during the Conference Dr. Jillon 
points to tokens of unbridled luxury and glaring evidences 
of wanton waste being “ flaunted in the faces of the humbled 
men who had saved the nation. Lucullan banquets, 
opulent lunches, all-night dances, high revels of an exctic 
character testified to the peculiar psychic temper as well as 
to the material prosperity of the passive elements of the 
community and stung the poilus to the quick.” Darcing 
became epidemic and shameless, adds Dr. Dillon, and in 
some salons the forms it took were repellent. 

The delegates who undertook the task of remodelling 
the communities of the world, knew little or nothing of those 
communities, were unacquainted with their needs, or even 
unaware of their whereabouts. “In matters of geography, 
ethnography, history, and international politics they were 
hopelessly at sea, and the stories told of their efforts to 
keep their heads above water while maintaining a simula- 
crum of dignity would have been amusing were the issues 
less momentous.” Dr. Dillon’s contention that Mr. George 
and Mr. Wilson set themselves to create “a rough approxi- 
mation ta the hegemony of the Anglo-Saxon nations ”’ hardly 
fits in with what they achieved nor with the author’s own 
estimate of Mr. George. ‘“Opportunism,’’ he writes, “ is 
an essential element of statecraft, which is the art of the 
possible. But there is a line beyond which it becomes shifti- 
ness, and it would be rash to assert that Mr. George is 
careful to keep on the right side of it. At the Conference 
his conduct appeared to careful observers to be traced mainly 
by outside influences, and, as these were various and chang- 
ing, the result was a zigzag. One day he would lay down a 
certain proposition as a dogma not to be modified, and before 
the week was out he would advance the contrary proposition 
and maintain that with equal warmth and doubtless with 
equal conviction. Guided by no sound knowledge and devoid 
of the ballast of principle, he was tossed hither and thither 
like a wreck on the ocean.” Dr. Dillon’s character-drawings 
of most of the delegates are quite as deadly as this. They 
form, we think, the most entertaining portion of his book. 
The author's own political outlook, if we may judge from his 
pontifical utterances on Russia, Italy, and Roumania, seems 
not very much broader than that of the old displomacy. 
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- Guard yourself 
against 
our changeable climate 
and prevent 


COLDS, CHILLS, 
INFLUENZA, 


and other Infectious diseases. 


FORT-REVIVER is recommended 
as a preventative by all the Medical 
Profession, and every bottle bears the 
Guarantee of Dr. C. R. Rutland— 
Author of DIET and the Maximum 
Duration of Life. 


FORT-REVIVER is the finest non- 
alcoholic stimulant. It increases the 


vitality and strengthens the body to 
resist disease of every kind. 
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IMPORTANT. 
Be careful when purchasing 


FORT-REVIVER 


that each bottle bears the guarantee 
of Dr. C.R. RUTLAND on the back label, 
as only these are guaranteed. 














FORT-REVIVER is composed of the finest 

cencentrated fruit juices combined with 

medical properties of the highest order, as 

advocated by the leading practitioners. 

It is free from drugs and alcohol 

FORT-REVIVER can be taken by all ages 
of both sex. 


5/6 Large Size Bottle. 


3/9 Smaller Size Bottle. 


Obtainable at all Leading 
Chemists and Drug Stores. 
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World Brotherhood 
and the Pound Note 


The work of more than a Century of 
Christian Missions is imperilled at the 
present time by the soaring price of Silver. 








The healing and regenerating influence 
exerted throughout the world by the Mission- 
ary work of the Christian Church is beyond 
estimation. 


The most recent annual Siatistics repre- 
senting the work carried on by Evangelical 
Missionary Societies; are worthy of 


consideration. 
Patients 
Hospital and Treated 
Dispensaries. Annually. 
1,940 _ 3,108,000 
Schools and 
Colleges, Scholars. 
39,962 1,985,250 
Adult Christian Children in 
Community. Sunday Schools. 


5,148,300 1,777,433 


Every well-wisher of men will desire that 
this great work should not be hampered in 
a time of urgent world need. 


British Missionary Societies re- 
quire an increased income of 
Half a Million Pounds per annum 
to safeguard their widespread 
service of Christ and Humanity. 


The following Societies are co- 


operating in the appeal for your 
help :— 


BapPtTistT MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

19, Furnival St., London, E.C. 4. 
CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

Salisbury Sq., London, E.C. 4. 
FRIENDS’ FOREIGN MISSION ASSOCIATION, 

15, Devonshire St., London, E.C. 2. 
LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

16, New Bridge St., London, E.C. q. 
MorRavIAN MISSIONS, 

32, Fetter Lane, Tondon, E.C. 4. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND FOREIGN 

MISSIONS, 

7, East India Avenue, E.C. 3. 
WESLEYAN METHODIST MissioNaRy SOCIETY, 

24, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 
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The Peek in the Citp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THuRsDAY. 

THERE are two outstanding features in the week’s finance, 
the one satisfactory and the other the reverse. The first 
is the contraction of about £22 millions in the floating debt 
which was shown by Tuesday’s revenue and expenditure 
return; the second, the wild movements of the foreign 
exchanges. Sterling in New York touched a new low level 
at $3.53 on Wednesday, and one looks in vain for indications 
that it has yet reached rock-bottom. The france and the 
mark moved equally seriously in the opposite direction to the 
dollar. The exchange position grows daily more chaotic, 
and fresh emphasis is lent to the urgent need for an 
immediate international conference. One can only hope 
that the bankers’ and statesmen’s memorial has not been 
interred in Government pigeon-holes. Mr. McKenna, in 
his speech to the shareholders of the London Joint, City & 
Midland Bank to-day, gave a masterly address on currency, 
credit, and prices, and concluded that “the only condition 
on which we shall be able to check the rise in prices is that 
our annual expenditure is brought within the compass of our 
revenue.’ J commend Mr. McKenna’s essay on inflation to 
the notice of the Wigan Town Council, whose minds seem to 
be strangely attracted by the idea of finance by the printing 
press. The Stock Exchange, thanks to the exchanges, 
is quieter. A big jump by Nigers on the Lever offer to 
purchase was a feature, and some of the leaders in the oil 
share market have continued their giddy career. Growing 
attention, especially from the provinces, has been paid to 
nitrate companies’ shares. In the three weeks since | advised 
investors to consider a purchase in this market quotations all 
round have risen substantially, and I do not think the rise 
has. in meny cases, reached its zenith yet. The Armstrong 
Whitworth offer to purchase Pearson & Knowles was 
announced, and the industrial market has been full of 
rumors of further amalgamations. which the directors of the 
companies concerned would do well to confirm or deny at 
once. A number of new issues have appeared, but investors 
must not forget the attractions of the Exchequer Bonds, 
which are on offer for another fortnight. Elder Dempster, 
excellent though their position and security, seem a little 
bold in issuing 6 per cent. preference shares at par. The 
.delerred shares of the Textile Corporation proved attractive 
to those who have a margin to spare and are in search of an 
interesting risk, and both they and the 10 per cent. ordinary 
shares have been oversubscribed 


Bank Figures. 

The leading Bank reports show just the movements that 
were expected of them. The revival of commercial and indus- 
trial activity has resulted in higher profits (the increases 
being largely swallowed up by heavy allocations for writing 
down security depreciation), increased deposits, and heavier 
discounts and advances. These three items are shown below 
for the “ Big Five’ in 1918 and 1919: 


(000s. omitted) * Discounts and 


Profits Deposits. Advances. 

1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Barclays 1,789 2,122 239,660 296,059 147,622 180,379 
Lloyds 2,358 2,876 266,808 324,712 170,983 207,877 
L. C. West. & Parrs 2,206 2,455 262,858 304,548 178,472 196,236 

London Joint, City 

and Midland 2,211 2,604 334,898 571,748 218,490 249,815 
Nat. Prov. & Union 1,821 2,265 200,865 251,751 130,582 175,304 


* Including Money at call and spot notice. 
A notable fact arising from a comparison of Bank reports 
for 1913 and 1919 is that during that period no less than 
twenty-two banks have lost their separate entity through 
amalgamation. Lloyd’s is following a good fashion in 
increasing its capital and making its shares more easily 
handled by the investor of iimited means. The amount paid 
up, viz., £8, on the £50 shares is to be increased to £10 by 
a transfer from reserves, and these shares are to be divided 
up into 10 shares of £5 each (£1 yaid). Of the remaining 
£4 per share only 5s. is to be a callable liability. It is also 
proposed to create 2.500.000 new £5 shares, most of which 





will be issued at the price of £2 2s, 6d. per share to existing 
shareholders in the proportion of two for every £50 share 
now held. 


LEVER’s AND NIGER. 

Shareholders in the Niger Company had a pleasant 
surprise at the end of last week, when an announcement 
appeared that Lever Brothers hac offered to purchase the 
whole of the ordinary shares of the Niger Company at the 
price of £6 10s. per share. These shares, which in 1915 were 
as low as 18s. 9d., and even in 1919 were at one time only 
£2 10s., have risen very strongly, and on the day before the 
announcement of Lever Brothers’ offer were quoted at 
£4 10s. The Niger Company’s directors advise shareholders 
to accept the offer, and the £2 per share bonus offered will 
presumably be sufficient to induce more than the necessary 
75 per cent. of holders to part with their shares. The deal 
involves the passing of over £8,000,000. This marks another 
step—the Price’s Candle acquisition was the last—in the 
remarkable expansion of the Port Sunlight Company. Lever's 
preference shares were inclined to weakness on the announce- 
ment, the idea presumably being that the terms offered were 
more favorable to Niger than to Lever's. But hitherto the 
lesson to be learnt from Lord Leverhulme’s ceaseless expan- 
sive activities is that every new deal has been justified by 
subsequent results, and profits have more than kept pace with 
capital increase. There is no reason to think that the new 
proposal will not turn out to the material benefit of Lever 
Brothers and their shareholders. 


RuBBER SHARES. 

It has frequently been observed that oil share market 
booms and rubber share market booms play Box and Cox. 
When the one market is active the other is quiescent. 
Recently oil has been in the centre of the limelight, and oil 
shares are still bubbling. But rubber’s turn will come, quite 
possibly this year, and the right time for the investor to 
turn his attention to the rubber market is before the oil 
bubble quietens down. The rubber industry is in a sound 
condition. Mr. George Croll—whose annual speeches on 
these occasions will probably come to be regarded as the 
locus classicus on the subject—surveyed the prospects at the 
annual meeting of Harrisons & Crosstields last October, and 
estimated, with the help of much statistical material, that 
in all human probability consumption will easily keep pace 
with production in 1920 and 1921. The market for the raw 
material has weakened lately, but the price has recently been 
maintained at well over half-a-crown for a considerable 
period, during which companies have been able to make 
favorable forward contracts. Moreover, a recovery of the 
price to above 3s. before 1920 is over would not be surprising, 
The moment is therefore propitious for the purchase of shares 
—and there are many—which are by no means overvalued. 
The type of company I suggest for consideration are com- 
paratively young companies, with good areas coming into 
cultivation, and with a moderate capitalization. I should 
advise investors to buy, or to ask their brokers to send them, 
a most useful little booklet, entitled “Rubber Companies’ 
Position,” which is published monthly at the price of 4s. 
by W. H. Rickinson & Son, 3, Great Winchester Street, 
London Wall, E.C.2. Facts as regards individual com- 
panies are well and clearly set out in alphabetical order. It 
would be wise to obtain this book and look up such com- 
panies as Bajoe Kidoel, Bekoh, Pegoh, Bah Lias, Sembilan, 
Telogoredjo. I suggest these names as examples worthy of 
discussion by the investor with his broker at the moment. 
Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java is an interesting company 
just now. It has just sold rice lands, &c., to the Dutch Kast 
Indies Governmens for £1,416,000—a part of which will be 
presumably distributed in one form or another. The market 
quotation of the shares at the moment is lower than is 
warranted by the value of assets, and the profit outlook is 
good, for the company can produce rubber at the exceptionally 
low cost of 84d. per Ib. 

L. J. R. 
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WEST HOUSE SCHOOL, WALSHAM- 
LE-WILLOWS, SUFFOLK, is run upon the 
Parents’ National Educational Union lines. 
A The wide curriculum includes, in addi- 
tion to the usual subjects and 
languages, Physical Culture, Handi- 
H Oo M E crafts, Riding, Gardening, Dairy 
Work, Poultry Farming, and 
Domestic Science. 
SCHOOL The school is limited to twenty 
pupils in order that individual 
attention may be given, both in 


FOR regard to home and social train- 
ing, character-formation and health. 
GIRLS The house is healthily and bracingly 
situated, and the sanitary arrangements 
from are excellent. There are thirty-five acres 
of beautiful meadow land, and a small 
10 to 18 


farm attached to West House. 





years of age 


ae” A Prospectus will be forwarded upon 
application. to the Principal. 


Shelley, West House, 
Willows, Suffolk. 


Mrs. Walsham-le- 

















AN ATTEMPT TO 
EDUCATE GIRLS FOR FREEDOM 


is being made at ‘‘Luckley,” Wokingham, 
Berks, by Bertha Drake and Irene Barratt 





AIMS OF THE SCHOOL. 


To develop, by means of self-govern- 
ment, grounded on religious principle, 
and by careful physical and intellectual 
training, a well-balanced personality. 

To induce habits of thoughtful and 
independent work, as well as cheerful co- 
operation with others. 


To foster individual gifts and powers, 


and to encourage their use in the service 
of the community. 











Full Particulars on application to above. 




















MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’'S CROSS, 
Head Mistress— Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge 
(Late Head Misiress of the Huddersfield High School). 

The aim of the School is to we the character, 
intellect, and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
the community; to encourage self-expression by means of 
Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, and Handicraft of every 
description : to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as cooking, gardening, and poultry-keep e. The 
girls will be prepa for the Universities, the Medical 
Prefession. and for advanced work in Music or Art. 

Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, 
Cookery, and all such subjects as should be part of every 
girl’s education, 180 guineas a year. 

Gerrard’s Cross is 300 feet above sea-level, on gravel soil. 
The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds of 





15 acres. 

















TUE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
+, introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of 
the respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It ig Nature’s secret of 
vitality, and key to open-air Education, Health, Frevention of Con- 
sumption. Breathing becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and 
the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVBLL, 94, Park Street, London, W.1. 


EAGUE OF FAITH AND LABOUR.—Affirms “ spiritual 

basis of human life.” Aims include (1) Value of Personality, 

(2) Human Reconciliation, (3) Democracy in Industry.—Particulars 
from Secretary, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 4. 


LECTURES. 


ECTURES ON THEOSOPHY at Mortimer Halls, 93, 

Mortimer Street, W. (off Langham Place). Sunday, February Ist, 

at 7 p.m., Mrs. Powell, on ‘‘ Man’s Life in Three Worlds.” Friday, 

February 6th, at 8 p.m., Capt. Sidney Ransom, on “ Evolution of 
Spirit from Matter.’’ Admission Free. 


p= READABLE COPIES of penwritten letters 
are assured by using Zanetic paper, which is very sensitive, 
and needs little pressure on the pen. There is only one Zanetic, and 
a single sheet produces many copies. Sold by Stationers. Made only 
by PENCARBON CO. LTD., Duncan Rd., Leicester. 





























VAN DEN BERCHS LTD. 


Tue twentieth ordinary general meeting of Van Den 
Berghs Limited, was held on the 26th inst. at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, Sir Robert Mackworth Praed, Bt., Chairman 
of the Company, presiding. 

The Chairman said: I am very glad to be able to con- 
gratulate you on the fact that to-day we are able to lay 
before you a statement showing that the Company has not 
only suffered no loss in the total of its capital assets, but 
that the results of its trading surpass those of any former 
period. From the beginning of the war the Company began 
to feel the necessity of increasing the means at its disposal 
in order to strengthen its financial position, and to provide 
the means not only for carrying on, but also for seizing 
favorable opportunities for extending the Company’s scope. 
This became more apparent as time went on, and the Com- 
pany, being prevented from raising money in this country, 
began in 1915 by making an issue of Six per Cent, Redeem- 
able Notes in Holland, extended in 1916 to £1,000,000. As 
time went on more money was required, and the Company 
decided to raise the money where it was most easily and 
cheaply obtained. 

The aggregate capital at the disposal of the Company is, 
therefore, much larger than £3,075,000. On the date of the 
balance-sheet, one of the subsidiary companies had issued 
to the public abroad a sum of £1,400,000 in preference shares, 
to which has since been added a sum of £1,333,000 issued 
by another subsidiary, partly for the conversion of the Six 
per Cent. Notes, of which about two-thirds have been 
exchanged. These are the only outstanding preference issues 
by subsidiaries. If we add the uninvested part of the reserve 
fund, we shall find that the parent company and its affiliated 
concerns have now at their disposal a total capital of about 
£6,250,000. The large sums of new capital introduced have 
enabled us to acquire and establish a number of new factories 
both here and abroad, and to accumulate large stocks of raw 
materials, which in view of the vicissitudes inherent to the 
present condition of things in general, and especially of the 
world’s shipping, have proved a source of enormous strength 
to your Company. The cash in hand and at bank reveals a 
strong financial position, especially if we add to this item 
the War Loan, &c. (£527,633). 

In March next the Company will have been established 
twenty-five years, and never in its history has its scope been 
anything like so widespread as it is to-day. At the present 
time we have nearly forty factories in all parts of Europe. 
All of these factories are in a thorough state of efficiency. 
The actual percentage of profit on sales in this country is 
small, smaller, in fact, than in pre-war days, but it is the 
enormous increase in the volume of sales that has made all 
the difference in the general profits of the Company. <> 
We have not only surmounted successfully during the most 
trying time of the war the great difficulties we have had to 
contend against, but we have vastly improved our position in 
every respect, and have carried out some remarkably good 
work. Our anxiety to render an account of our stewardship 
as speedily as possible has prevented us from bringing into 
the balance-sheet now presented to you the accounts for 
the six months terminating on December 31st last, which we 
regret much, as we believe the results of the last half-year 
to be even more satisfactory than at any corresponding 
period. The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts. 

Mr. Henry Van den Bergh seconded the resolution, 
which was unanimously approved. . 

At an extraordinary general meeting subsequently held, 
a resolution providing that each of the 625,000 ordinary 
shares of £1 each of the Company be sub-divided into four 
fully-paid shares of 5s. each, of which three shares should 
be called preferred ordinary shares and the remaining 
fourth share should be called an ordinary share, was carried 
on a poll, as was also a further resolution to increase the 
capital to £3,575,000. : 








TOURS. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 

FEBRUARY 16.—Italy, Rome, Naples, Venice, Florence, Milan. 30 days. 
75 gns. MARCH 18.—Algeria, Tunisia, The Desert (Garden of 
Allah). 98 gns. APRIL 24.—Spain. 

Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159, Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 
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LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHEO 1836. 
Authorised Capital - - - £45,200,000 0 0 Paid-up Capital - - - £8,417,335 0 0 Baw: 
Subscribed Capital - - - £35,673,585 10 0 Reserve Fund - - - - £8,417,335 0 0 Lor 
DIRECTORS : 
The Right Hon. REGINALD McKENNA, Chairman. 4 In « 
WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq., London. ALEXANDER H. GOSCHEN. Esq., London, Deputy Chairman. the} 
Tue Richt Hon. LORD AIREDALE, Leeds. FRANK DUDLEY DOCKER, Esq., C.B., EMMANUEL MICHEL RODOCANACHI, Esq, -_ 
Ge PERCY ELLY BATES, Bact. Livecpect. SDERICK HYNDE FOX, Esq., Li 1. | Sig THOMAS ROYDEN, Bart, CH, M.P sae 
ROBERT CLOVER BEAZLEY, Esq., Liverpool. a, tt Le X, Esq.. Liverpool. Macon N, , CH, Be, 
WILLIAM BENNETT, Esq., London. JOHN GLASBROOK, Esq., Swansea. sir EDWARD D. STERN, D.L, London. sha. 
WILLIAM T. BRAND, Esq., London. CHARLES GOW, Esq., London. EDMUND R. TURTON, Esq., M.P., Thirsk. and 
WALTER 8S. M. BURNS, Esq., London. Str HARRY CASSIE HOLDEN, Bart., London. LEWIS H. WALTERS, Esq., London. thei 
THe Richt Hon. LORD CARNOCK, G.C.B.,| [7-CoL.. CHARLES E. JOHNSTON, D.S.0., THE RicHt Hon. SIR GUY FLEETWOOD 
London. M.C., London. WILSON, KCB, KCMG, GCILE, 
STANLEY CHRISTOPHERSON, Esq., London. | CHARLES THOMAS MILBURN, Esq., London. London. 
DAVID DAVIES, Esq., M.P., Llandinam. FREDERICK WILLIAM NASH, Esq. WILLIAM FITZTHOM4S WYLEY, Esq., 
THe Ricut Hon. THE EARL OF DENBIGH, Birmingham. Coventry. 
C.V.0., London. THE Rt. Hon. LORD PIRRIE, K.P., London. | SR DAVID YULE, London. 
SAMUEL B. MURRAY, Esq. 
FREDERICK HYDE, Esq. Joint Managing Directors. pla 
JOHN F. DARLING, Esq., C.B.E. 
HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. . 
Joint General Managers: E. W. WOOLLEY, R. RICHARDS, H. MARE, J. G. BUCHANAN.’ : . 
BALANCE SHEET, 3ist December, 1919. se 
——— Te —————— ————S SS = = = = ——— No 
—— ee lo h in hand (including Gold Coin £8,000,000) palette io 
ital Paid up, viz.:— ash in hand (includin 0 oin £8,000, ae 
— 2,869,079 ‘Shares of £12 each. | _ and Cash at Bank of agland _.. -- « 60,216,796 011 lim 
£2 10s. Od. paid 7,172,697 10 0 | Cheques on other Banks in transitu 8,050.607 8 4 pen 
497,855 Fully paid Shares of Money at Call and at Short Notice 18,439,151 14 4 ia 4 
£3 10s. Od. each 1,244,637 10 0 | Investments :— rea 
War Loans, under cost (of which £428,067 10s. ine 
8,417,335 0 0 | is lodged for Public and other Accounts) oat 
Reserve Fund  «- -+ +, 8,417,335 0 0 | and other British Government Securities 64,216,943 4 3 
Dividend payable on 2nd | Stocks Guaranteed by the British Government cur 
February. 1920 ... toes 530292 2 1 | and Indian Railway Debentures... ...  ... 405,383 7 9 sta 
Balance of Profit and Loss British Railway Debenture and Preference in 
Account, as below eee 726,852 6 2)| Stocks, British Ccrporation Stocks ... ... 942.274 9 9 coy 
Colonial and Foreign Government Stocks and co! 
P . 18,091,814 8 3 . Sena ve — = a as a a ial ee 5 : £9 
urrent, Deposit and othe undry Investments... on oe ses ood : ou 
bg . a i 371,742.389 0 1 | Bills of Exchange re 52,899,521 611 19] 
eceptances on account o a 
“ae oe 29,014,568 4 5 206,899.504 18 7 Ki 
Advances on Current and other Accounts 162,966,744 16 0 the 
Advances on War Loans _... me ha e- =. 15.589,808 5 2 on 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances «- 29,014.568 4 5 co! 
Bank Premises at Head Office and Branches 3,618,960 8 7 inc 
Belfast Bank Shares :-— 
50.000 £12 10 0 Old Shares £210 0 paid to’ 
150.000 £12 10 0 New Shares £210 0 paid an 
Cost ok ia si £1.237,500 0 0 wa 
Less part Premium on £1 
Shares issued 477,810 0 0 
LK 759,690 0 0 of 
ee ees soomenenieceeneenfanen oases tir 
£418,848,771 12 9 £418,848,771 12 9 = 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ending 3ist December, 1919. Cr. - 
& 8. d. £ s. d. - 
To Interim Dividend at the rate of By Balance from last Account ... aa ree 675,097 14 7 ok 
18 per cent. per annum, less . . ‘Ay 
Income Tax, paid 15th July. 1919 522,211 11 4 »» Net profits for the year ending 3lst_ Decem- in 
» Dividend at the rate of 18 per ber, 1919, after providing for all Bad and a 
cent. per annum, less Income Doubtful Debts ..... es eve ws oe 3,079,460 19 8 a 
Tax, payable on 2nd February a 
: ie = Be em © 530,292 2 1 in 
» Salaries and Bonus to Staff with 
H.M. Forces and Bonus to other 19 
Members of the Staff i 475,202 14 8 to 
» Special “ Peace” Bonus to Staff 250,000 0 0 ly 
» Reserve for Depreciation of - 
War Loans and Future Contin- hhe 
encies ane ox ae aoe 1,000,000 0 0 bo 
» Bank Premises Redemption Fund 250,000 0 0 a 
» Balance carried forward to next th 
account es bes Se ve 726,852 6 2 £ 
fo 
£3,754,558 143 | £3,754,558 14 3 £ 
— cc 
W. G. BRADSHAW, . ; 8. B. MURRAY, ; ; 
R. McKENNA, Chairman. A. H. GOSCHEN, } ne F. HYDE, s aenging fc 
F. W. NASH, Director. J. F. DARLING, I. n 
REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 0! 
In accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 2 of Section 113 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, we report as follows :— s« 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet in detail with the Books at Head Office and with the certified Returns from the Branches. a 
We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of . the Cash Balances, Cheques on other Banks in transitu, and the Bills of Exchange and 
have verified the correctness of the Money at Call and Short Notice. We have also verified the Securities representing the Investments of ol 
the Bank, and having obtained all the information and explanations we have required, we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is bi 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information h 
and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. : 
WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNEY, CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, - 
Auditors. t] 
LONDON, 13th January, 1920. p 
THIS BANK IS THE PROPRIETOR OF THE BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. ' 
a 
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LONDON JOINT CITY AND MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED. 


TuE General Meeting of the London Joint City and Mid!and 
Bank Limited was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
London, E.C., on January 29th. 

The Right Hon, R. McKenna, the Chairman, presided. 
In opening his speech the Chairman expressed the personal |.ss 
they had all sustained by the death of their late Chairman, aud 
dwelt at length upon Sir Edward Holden’s great qualities and 
the invaluable service rendered by him to their bank. 

He was sure it would be im accordance with the 
shareholders’ wish that they should interrupt their proceedings, 
and before passing to the business of the day, should express 
their feelings in a formal Resolution. He therefore moved :— 

‘hat this meeting desires to record their profound 
sense of personal and public loss in the death of Sir Edward 

Holden, and to convey to his sons, Sir Harry Cassie Holden 

and Major Norman B. Holden, and to the other members 

of his family, this expression of their deep sympathy.” 

The Resolution was carried by the meeting standing in their 
places. 

THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

The Chairman then proceeded :— 

I am going to ask you to consider with me to-day a problem 
which hay been much discussed in the Press and in Parliament. 
Nothing gives so much concern to the public at the present time 
as the great rise in prices. Masses of people find almost 
insuperable difficulty in bringing their expenditure within the 
limits of their income and they clamour for a remedy. So far 
as I have seen, the most popular proposal for reducing prices 
is to fix a limit to the currency note issue. Bmt is this issue 
really the cause of high prices? May it not be that the great 
increase in currency notes is itself only an effect of another 
cause, a mere link in the chain which ends in high prices? 

In the first place let us look at the estimated figures of 
currency, Bank deposits, and prices of commodities, as they 
stand to-day compared with 1914. ‘The total amount of currency 
in circulation held by the public in 1914, ie., gold, silver, 
copper, coin, and Bank notes, was £128,000,000. To-day the 
corresponding figure is estimated at £393,000,000, an increase of 

265,000,000, or 207 per cent. The estimated amount of 
currency held by the banks in 1914 was £75,000,000, and in 
1919 £191,000,000, an increase of £116,000,000, or 154 per cent. 
Before the war, the total deposits of the Banks of the United 
Kingdom (other than the Bank of England), including under 
the name deposits money held on current account as well as 
on deposit account, amounted to £1,070,000,000. The 
corresponding figure last month was about £2,300,000,000, an 
increase of £1,230,000,000, or 115 per cent. 

The actual spending power of the public is gauged by the 
total amount of currency in circulation added to the total 
amount of Bank deposits. In 1914 the public spending power 
was £1,198,000,000; to-day it is £2,693,000,000, an increase of 
£1,495,000,000, or 125 per cent. 

I turn now to a comparison of the prices of commodities 
of everyday use or consumption in 1914 and at the present 
time. If we take 100 to represent the cost of living in 1914, 
the corresponding figure to-day would be about 225, or an 
increase of 125 per cent. The spending power of the public 
ae - cost of living show the same percentage increase 
of 125. 

Bank deposits, the Chairman said, are derived from two 
sources and from two sources only. ‘Tie first and most 
obvious source is by payments of currency into a bank. 
Anyone who takes notes out of his note-case and pays them 
into his Bank creates a deposit. The second source from 
which deposits are derived could not be described with equal 
simplicity, but after a detailed analysis the Chairman 
concluded that only Bank loans or advances need be taken 
into account. 

Let us look now at the increase of Bank deposits since 
1914 and see to what extent this increase is due respectively 
to payments in of additional currency and to Bank loans. 
In June, 1914, the Banks held £75,000,000 of currency. Last 
month this figure stood at £191,000,000. The Banks, therefore, 
held more currency to the amount of £116,000,000, and to this 
extent the increase in the aggregate of Bank deposits is 
accounted for by payments in of currency. But it is estimated 
that since June, 1914, Bank deposits have risen by 
£1,230,000,000. If £116,000,000 of this amount are accounted 
for by payments of currency into the Banks, there remain 
£1,114,000,000 which, if the previous analysis be accepted as 
correct, we must attribute to Bank loans. 

Now that we have cleared so much ground, we must not 
forget the real object of our search. We are seeking the 
relation between the increase of Bank deposits, the increase 
of currency, and high prices; and we have got so far as to 
see that Bank loans are the main source of the growth of Bank 
deposits. As an increase of deposits means an addition to 
our purchasing power, we should expect such an increase to 
be followed by a rise in prices. But we must guard ourselves 
here from a generalisation which may be too broad. If money 
is borrowed by manufacturers and traders for the purpose of 
the production or movement of commodities, the increase of 
purchasing power consequent upon the loans is followed in 
due course by an increase in the amount of commodities 
available, and the rise in prices which might be expected from 
a greater demand is corrected by a greater supply. Let us for 
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a moment examine what takes place when a Bank makes loans 
or advances in the ordinary way of trade. Suppose the case 
of a loan or advance to a manufacturer who uses the money 
to pay for raw material or wages, or some other expenses in 
the course of his business. When the goods are manufactured 
and sold to the merchant, it is expected that the proceeds of 
the sale will be used to pay off the Bank loan. The merchant 
in his turn may have borrowed from his Bank to pay the 
manufacturer, and there may be a whole series of loans from 
Banks, each paid off in its turn as the goods pass from their 
primitive state of raw material to their final destination as 
finished goods in the hands of the consumer. But when the 
consumer has paid cash for the goods, all the series of loans 
will in the ordinary course be liquidated and there will have 
been an increase in Bank deposits only so long as the goods 
were not finally disposed of. In this view of Bank 
transactions, loans by Banks, and therefore deposits, would 
only increase in total amount as the total of commodities 
increased. There would be a greater purchasing power for 
the time being, but there would also be a greater supply in 
process of production. 

Let me now sum up the case so far ay we have gone. We 
have seen that during the last six years Bank deposits have 
inereased by £1,230,000,000. Of this amount we find that 
payments of additional currency into the Banks account for 
£116,000,000. We have seen that any other cause of an 
increase in deposits except Bank Loans is not large, and we 
have concluded that Bank Loans have been responsible for an 
increase of £1,100,000,000 in Bank deposits. We have seen 
further that if these loans had been made to manufacturers 
and traders in the ordinary course of their business the increase 
in deposits, and consequently in purchasing power, would not 
of itself have caused a permanent rise in prices as the 
additional deposits would have been followed by an additional 
supply of commodities. To whom then have these loans been 
made? It is impossible to give precise figures, but the best 
estimate I can form is that of the total of £1,100,000,000, 
£800,000,000, including Treasury Bills, have been lent to the 
State, and £300,000,000 to trade. The Government, under the 
overwhelming necessity of war effort, has been the gre 
borrower from the Banks. The loans to the State have 1 
to an immense increase of deposits, and as they have remained 
outstanding long after the commodities they were raised to pay 
for have been consumed, they have been an inevitable cause 
of a rise in prices, 

GOVERNMENT BORROWING. 

The Chairman next analysed the three forms of 
Government borrowing—from the public, from the Banks, and 
from the Bank of England. He showed that the first leads 
to an increase of deposits or purchasing power, and that the 
second leads to an increase of deposits exactly equal to the 
amount borrowed, but does not increase the amount of Bank 
cash (including balance held at the Bank of England). He 
continued : 

The third case of Government borrowing which we have 
to consider is that of borrowing direct from the Bank of 
England. In that case a credit is given by the Bank of 
England to the Government, who draw upon it and pay out the 
amount to contractors. In due course the contractors pay the 
money they have received into their accounts with their own 
Banks, and deposits are thereby increased. The Banks now 
hold more money, which in their turn they pay into their 
acounts at the Bank of England, and so increase their cash 
balance. There was no previous withdrawal in this case from 
Bank balances at the Bank of England and there is 
consequently an increase in these balances exactly equal to 
the amount of the Bank of England’s loan to the Government. 
Here we see both an increase in customers’ deposits and an 
increase in the balances of the Banks at the Bank of England. 
These balances are the basis upon which the Banks found 
their advances, and an increase in them will necessarily be 
followed by additional advances whether to their customers or 
to the Government with a consequent further increase in 
deposits. We conclude from this analysis therefore that loans 
by the Bank of England to the Government have a much 
greater effect in raising prices than any other form of 
Government loan, ag they not only immediately raise the total 
of Bank deposits and consequently of spending power by the 
public, but they also increase the power of the Banks to make 
further advances which in due course lead to still more 
deposits and still greater purchasing power. 

THE RISE IN PRICES. 

Now that we have examined the different methods of 
Government borrowing and have considered the effect of each 
in increasing Bank deposits, it remains for us to look at the 
course of events as they have actually occurred since 1914 in 
forcing a rise in prices. At the outbreak of War, throughout 
its course, and right down to the present moment, the 
Government have been large buyers of commodities, greatly 
in excess of their normal demands.. The first consequence of 
the immense Government purchases was to stimulate 
production. But enlarge the output as we would, it could not 
keep pace with the nation’s requirements. Demand outstripped 
supply and there was a natural rise in prices. At once more 
currency was needed, partly to pay the wages of the larger 
number of workpeople employed, partly because with higher 
prices shopkeepers keep more money in their tills. To the 
extent that more currency was issued the spending power of 
the community was increased. But up to this point the 
increase was not great. A mew condition had! to be introduced 
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before any considerable rise could take place. There must be 
not merely an increase in ‘currency, the total of which in any 
case only represents a small part of the public spending power ; 
but, far more important, there must be a serious addition to 
Bank deposits. It was not long before this new condition 
arose. ‘io meet the daily growing expenditure the Government 
had to borrow freely from the public, from the Banks, and 
from tne Bank of England. It is unnecessary to recapitulate 
ihe effects of this borrowing. Bank deposits increased 
enormously. ‘here was no proportionate increase in the 
supply of goods and the usual consequences followed. Prices 
began to rise rapidly. ‘The rise in prices was next followed 
by general demands for increased wages. As these now rose 
the cost of production rose too, and another turn was given to 
the screw on which prices were steadily mounting. But 
higher wages and higher prices mean a greater demand for 
currency. ‘The weekly wages have got to be paid in legal 
tender money. In the course of the week the bulk of the 
money paid out in wages comes back through the shops to the 
banks, and is paid out by them again to meet the next week’s 
requirements. But as prices and wages rise, not all of it 
comes back, and each week a larger amount is retained in the 
pockets of the people, in the tills of shopkeepers, and in the 
tills and reserves of the banks. : : 
We may stop here to ask, is there any stage in this process 
at which it would have been proper to limit the issue of 
currency? The maim demand for currency is to meet the 
weekly wages bill. If wages imerease, whether because more 
workpeople are employed, or because rates are higher, 
additional currency must be brought each week into circulation. 
If the supply were cut off, a substitute would have to be 
found. At the outbreak of war there was not enough legal 
tender money to satisfy our additional requirements, and at once 
postal orders and even postage stamps were used to make good 
the deficiency. If men and women are to be employed and 
paid, means of paying them must be found, and an arbitrary 
limitation of currency would merely inflict intolerable 
inconvenience upon the public. é : 
Although, as I venture to think, the increase in currency is 
not the cause of high prices, yet I believe the public have 
‘shown a right instinct in fastening upon this increase as a 
matter for anxiety and even alarm. Though not the rain-etorm 
itself, it is the gauge which measures the rainfall. The figures 
are easily apprehended, and the weekly records can be readily 
followed. Those who study them with care see that every 
advance by the Bank of England to the Government is followed 
by a fresh issue of currency notes. Once the nation can free 


itself from the need for these advances, the rise in prices, s0 
far as it is due to an increased demand, will cease, and the 
currency in circulation will no longer expand. 


When the 
advances are paid off prices will tend to go down, and the 
currency in circulation will diminish. 

Cost oF LIVING. 

When we look to the future we naturally ask, Shall we 
ever get back to pre-war prices and pre-war currency and bank 
deposits? If I might hazard an opinion, it would be that 
prices will remain permanently on a far higher level than in 
1914. The rise that has taken place is not local. It is not 
even European and American. It covers the whole world. 
The cost of living in Japan hag risen quite as much as in this 
country. In India and China, where human wants are much 
less than with us and where custom plays a far stronger part 
in fixing prices, even there the cost of living is much above 
the pre-war standard. Increased production will bring down 
prices to a certain extent, but the purchasing power of the 
world, measured in money, cannot be materially diminished. 
Deflation is bound to be very slow. Any attempt, indeed, to 
bring it about rapidly would cause wide-spread ruin among 
manufacturers and traders. The greatest caution will be 
necessary in handling our financial machinery and many of our 
pre-war ideas must be modified in view of the fundamental 
change in our conditions. 

A PLEA FoR ECONOMY. 

The only condition on which we shall be able to check the 
rise in prices is that our annual expenditure is brought within 
the compass of our revenue. In State as in domestic finance 
we must learn to make both ends meet, and the case is not 
in the least bettered if we only balance our aceounts by selling 
out capital stock and placing the proceeds to the credit of 
our revenue account. The expenditure of the Government is 
tantamount to the consumption of the quantity of commodities 
which the money would buy, and this must not exceed the 
amount of commodities the consumption of which the community 
are compelled to deny themselves by reason of the taxes they 
have to pay. If it does, we run the risk, as is indeed now 
the fact, that our consumption may exceed our production. 
This is not a plea for additional taxation. Far from it. Our 
existing taxation, which is I believe higher than in any other 
country in the world, is already dangerously near the point 
at which thrift, business enterprise, and needful capital 
development become seriously impaired. But it is a plea for 
such ruthless cutting down or postponement of all financial 
outlay by the State as will reduce our expenditure to a figure 
less than our tax revenue, for by this method alone can we 
hope to restrict the issue of currency, check the rise in prices, 
restore our foreign exchange, and re-establish London in her 
old position as the financial centre and free gold market 
of the world. 

__ The Report was adopted and the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 





BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the British-American 
Tobacco Company Limited, was held at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, under the presidency of Mr. Joseph Hood, M.P. 

The Chairman said’: Taking the assets side of the balance- 
sheet first, you will observe that the item real estate and 
buildings at cost, less provision for amortization of leaseholds, 
£475,447 19s. 6d., shows a decrease of £199,366 5s. 6d. The 
explanation of the substantial reduction is due to the fact that 
during the year we sold our Bristol factories to the Imperial 
Tobacco Company, and, in addition, sold certain property we 
had in China to a subsidiary company, which we have registered 
in China under the Hong Kong Ordinances, called British- - 
American Tobacco Company (China) Ltd. We came to the 
decision to concentrate our English factories at Liverpool and 
Southampton. 

Plant, machinery, furniture and fittings at cost or under 
£460,353 12s. 6d. show a decrease of £31,321, and is accounted 
for on the one hand by the sale of plant and machinery at 
Bristol, and the reduction of plant and machinery at Norfolk, 
Virginia, and on the other hand, by the purchase of plant and 
machinery for a new factory we have taken over in New York. 

Goodwill, trade marks and patents also show a substantial 
decrease from £879,064 to £505,000, a reduction of nearly 
£374,000. This reduction is accounted for by the nominal 
amount standing in our books as representing the goodwill 
attributable to China, although it by no means represents the 
value of that goodwill; nor, in fact, does it represent any- 
thing like the amount we have received in shares in payment 
for the agreement entered into with the China company for 
the supply of manufactured goods on certain terms and 
covenants entered into. 

Loans to and current accounts with associated companies 
£6,067,524 shows an increase of £789,611 iy due particularly 
to inereased supplies to the associated companies and addi- 
tional advances made to them, substantially in consequence of 
the increased cost of leaf tobacco and other materials, 

Investments in associated companies, £8,691,699, which is 
the largest item on the assets side, shows a very substantial 
increase of £3,436,063, due in a small degree to some invest- 
ments in companies, but principally to the change of the 
form of investments in China. 

Other investments, £154,109, show an increase of £47,053, 
and is explained by an investment of War Stock. 

Stocks of leaf, manufactured goods, and materials at cost 
or under, £8,197,493, shows a reduction of £456,548. 

Sundry debtors (less provision for doubtful debts) and debit 
balances show a reduction of £456,182, and stands at £2,772,714, 
principally due to the taking over by the China company. of 
debts in China as previously mentioned. 

The last item on the assets side, cash at bankers and in 
transit, £4,136,974, is increased by the considerable sum of 
£1,972,672. As you will remember, we issued in August last 
new ordinary shares which considerably increased our cash 
holdings just before the completion of our financial year. 

Turning to the liability side of the balance-sheet, whilst the 
issued capital of £4,500,000 preference shares remains the same, 
the issue of ordinary shares is increased, from £6,254,320 to 
£8,501,911. The item of creditors and credit balances is 
increased by £700,303 to £9,918,597, and is due to increased 
amounts owing for supplies. Reserves for buildings, machinery, 
and materials, £542,882, is up by £110,464, due to the ordinary 
provisions, and, of course, as I have pointed out on previous 
occasions, strengthens the balance-sheet. Premium on ordinary 
shares issued, £367,664, shows an increase of £141,000, being the 
amount of the premium paid by certain directors on the issue to 
them of shares at £2 per share, to which I have previously 
referred. Provision for the redemption of coupons, £60,716, 
shows a small reduction of £2,741. Special Reserve, £1,156,987, 
shows a small reduction of £750, due to the loss on the sale of 
some war stock we held. General reserve, £1,500,000, to provide 
against possible losses arising from the War, subject to Excess 
Profits Duty upon any sums which may be recovered, stands at 
the same figure as last year. 

There remains the item of profit and loss account balance 
of £4,912,733, which shows an increase of £1,531,896 The 
net profits for the year amount to £3,776,507, after making 
provision for excess profits duty for the year, as compared with 
£3,140,174 for the year ended September 30th, 10918. 

The available balance standing to the credit is now £4,912,733, 
out of which the directors recommend a distribution to-day of 
a final dividend (free of British income-tax) upon the ordinary 
shares of 6 per cent., amounting to £512,421 19s. 24. This 
payment will make 30 per cent. for the year upon the ordinary 
shares which were in existence a year ago, and upon the balance 
it will make 12 per cent., so far as the greater part is con- 
cerned, but upon some small number of shares which have been 
issued since the end of September, due to belated acceptances, 
will, of course, only mean that the present final dividend is paid. 

The amount to be carried forward will be the substantial 
sum of £4,400,311 12s. 11d. 

I now formally beg to move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Lawrence Hignett seconded the resolution, and it was 
carried unanimously. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL. 

An extraordinary general meeting was then held to pass 
resolutions increasing the ordinary share capital and authorising 
the issue of 5,500,000 further ordinary shares to the ordinary 
shareholders, increasing the capital to £20,000,000. 

The resolutions were carried unanimously. 














